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THE LIGUORIAN IS INDEXED 
IN THE CATHOLIC PERIODICAL INDEX 


Donald F. Miller, C.SS.R. 


Program for Catholics 


in a Mixed Marriage 


Only by carrying out the following 
program can Catholics in a 
marriage of mixed religion avert 
spiritual disaster and possibly even 
turn a risk into a rescue. 


HE best program for Catholics 

who are not yet married, but who 
are toying with the idea of marrying 
someone who is not of their faith, and 
not interested in learning about their 
faith, is that they think twice and 
three times and then a few more times 
before taking such a step. 

The Catholic Church forbids her 
children to marry persons who are 
not of their faith because such mar- 
riages lack the unity of belief and 
outlook necessary for happiness in 
marriage, because they involve risks 
to the Catholic’s faith and morals, 
and because they make the proper 
religious upbringing of children very 
difficult. The Church grants dispen- 
sations from the prohibition only for 
serious reasons, and then only when 
certain promises are made by both the 
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Catholic and non-Catholic, which 
will lessen some of the dangers to be 
faced. 


In the process of emphasizing and 
explaining the warnings and prohibi- 
tions of the Catholic Church against 
marriages of mixed religion, and 
thereby trying to prevent young peo- 
ple from entering such marriages, it 
is possible to forget the vast number 
of Catholics who, for good or for ill, 
have already entered such marriages. 
These Catholics need help and guid- 
ance. Some of them have just recent- 
ly contracted their mixed marriage 
and are still being carried along on 
the wings of fervent young love. Oth- 
ers have been married long enough to 
have faced the disillusionments or the 
tragedies that, in due time, invari- 
ably follow upon a mixed marriage. 


LL such Catholics, the young 
and optimistic, the older and 
disillusioned, need a definite program 
of principle, actions and habits to 
preserve themselves and their famil- 
ies from the very tragedies they have 
been warned against by the experi- 
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ence and the authority of the Church. 
In some cases they need to be sharp- 
ly awakened to the fact that catastro- 
phe, for example, in the form of 
weakened faith or compromised mor- 
als, has already overtaken them, and 
encouraged to amend the harm al- 
ready done. 


In all cases of mixed marriage, the 
program of the Catholic parties has 
to embrace four things. They are: 
1) the preservation of their own 
faith; 2) fidelity to the Catholic prin- 
ciples of morality; 3) the Catholic 
upbringing of their children; 4) a 
right attitude toward their partner. 


1. IN REGARD TO FAITH 


XPERIENCE abundantly proves 

the danger to the faith of a Cath- 
olic that arises from years of living 
in the many-sided intimacies of mar- 
riage with one who does not accept 
the same faith. Astounding figures 
could be quoted from parish and 
diocesan records of the high percent- 
age of Catholics in mixed marriages 
who have given up the practice of 
their Catholic religion, and these fig- 
ures do not include those who have in 
some degree become weaker in their 
faith over a period of years. 

The explanation is quite obvious. 
A genuine Catholic believes that faith 
in Christ is the beginning of justifi- 
cation; that this faith accepts the 
Catholic Church as the infallible voice 
of Christ in all religious and moral 
matters; that therefore he can be 
saved only as a believing and prac- 
ticing Catholic. 
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In opposition to this conviction of 
the genuine Catholic are widespread 
views to be found in America that 
faith in Christ is not necessary for 
anything, or, among Protestant Chris- 
tians, that faith in Christ need not be 
bound up with the acceptance of any 
particular religion. This latter is what 
is called indifferentism, or the belief 
that all religions are equally good, 
that each individual may read the Bi- 
ble and interpret it according to his 
own lights, in short, that no authority 
is required to guide a person rightly 
through life toward heaven. 


HEN, against the background of 
this large segment of society 
accepting and practicing indifferent- 
ism, a Catholic thrusts himself (or 
herself) into the daily intimate asso- 
ciation of marriage, with an individ- 
ual who is an indifferentist (or worse 
still, a complete unbeliever in Christ) 
there is bound to be a gradual dimin- 
ishing of conviction in regard to the 
kind of faith that makes a true Cath- 
olic, unless special means are adopted 
to avoid it. 


The process is very insidious and 
is abetted by the effect of original 
sin in us all. “Wounded” human na- 
ture prefers easy things to hard things 
and its own will to the will of God. 
A Catholic living in a mixed marriage 
sees daily that on the surface life is 
much easier for a non-Catholic than 
for a Catholic; that it is much more 
pleasant to follow one’s own will than 
the will of God as embodied in the 
teachings and prescriptions of the 
Catholic Church. The very example 
of the non-Catholic begets these im- 
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pressions; sometimes the example is 
backed up by a constant flow of per- 
suasive words. 


The first crack in the edifice of 
faith appears when the Catholic finds 
himself saying quite often (to him- 
self or others), “I wish I were not a 
Catholic. I wish I could feel and act 
as freely as my non-Catholic part- 
ner.” This will gradually be followed 
up by the thought that perhaps his 
Catholic faith is not quite so impor- 
tant as it once seemed to him; not 
that he would give it up exactly, but 
that it need not be taken quite so ser- 
iously. From this, a Catholic whose 
faith is diminishing will go on to mak- 
ing many so-called distinctions be- 
tween divine law and Church law; to 
criticizing ecclesiastical authorities 
with increasing frequency and sharp- 
ness; and finally, to real disregard for 
mortal sin and complete disinterest in 
spiritual growth as made possible only 
by prayer and the sacraments. 


NY Catholic in a mixed marriage 
who recognizes these signs of 
weakening faith in himself, and even 
the recently married who are wise 
enough to anticipate them as future 
dangers, can be rescued or preserved 
only by doing three things: 1) By 
planning and carrying out a program 
of special reading that will deepen 
and intensify knowledge of the true 
faith; 2) by choosing a confessor and 
going to him regularly for guidance 
and direction; 3) by clinging tenaci- 
ously to habits of daily prayer and 
frequent reception of Holy Com- 
munion. Without any one of these 
three things, the Catholic in a mixed 
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marriage will find his faith gradually 
being impaired. 
e 


2. IN REGARD TO MORALS 

N many mixed marriages, the Cath- 

olic preserves the faith in a gen- 
eral way, but eventually succumbs to 
compromise and even surrender con- 
cerning morals. This happens be- 
cause, in marriage, it is just not pos- 
sible for two people to adhere to con- 
tradictory moral principles without 
disturbances and conflicts. Most of 
the moral conflicts, in ordinary cases, 
will center around the very essence 
of the marriage contract, namely, the 
right that each partner gives the oth- 
er for those actions necessary for the 
procreation of children, and the laws 
governing the duty of a mother 
toward her unborn children. 

The Catholic Church insists that 
before marriage to a Catholic, a non- 
Catholic make a solemn promise that 
he (or she) will respect the con- 
science of the Catholic by abiding by 
the code of morals for marriage set 
forth by the Catholic Church. The 
important points in this code are that 
birth-prevention, abortion, steriliza- 
tion, temporary or permanent, are all 
violations of the natural and divine 
law. 


There are cases in which the non- 
Catholic person both seriously makes 
and conscientiously carries out the 
promise required. But it would be un- 
realistic not to face the fact that in 
many cases the time comes when the 
non-Catholic no longer feels bound 
to the promise that was made. Cir- 
cumstances arise that seem to him 
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(or her) to make birth-prevention or 
abortion, therapeutic or otherwise, or 
sterilization, justifiable and even in a 
sense necessary. 


VEN good Catholics, married to 
Catholics, often experience great 
temptation to commit these sins, and 
need all the help they can give each 
other to avoid them. How inconceiv- 
ably greater is the problem of the 
Catholic in a mixed marriage, who 
must not only combat his own 
temptations to such sins, but the con- 
stant arguments of his partner to the 
effect that they, or any one of them, 
are not sins at all! How hard are the 
alternatives: either to resist sin with- 
out faltering and thus cause strife and 
discord, or to surrender to sin and 
lose the grace of God. 

In this situation, the Catholic can 
remain loyal to God only by con- 
stant meditation on the principle that 
not even peace and so-called happi- 
ness in marriage are worth purchas- 
ing at the price of mortal sin. The 
sad thing is that with every degree of 
weakening of faith as is common in 
a mixed marriage, there is a cor- 
responding weakening in the realiza- 
tion of the terrible evil of mortal sin. 
Here again a good confessor is need- 
ed who will both keep alive the sal- 
utary hatred of sin, and direct the 
person in regard to the specific means 
of avoiding it. 


8. IN REGARD TO CHILDREN 

N entering a mixed marriage, a 
Catholic assumes the  extraor- 
dinary responsibility of taking the 
place of two parents in bringing up 
all future children as good Catholics. 
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True, the non-Catholic partner prom- 
ises not to interfere with this duty, 
and even to assist in it as far as pos- 
sible. Actually, however, the Catho- 
lic must do alone what ordinarily 
would be done in full cooperation 
and concerted action by both father 
and mother. This, too, against the 
handicap that the very example of 
the non-Catholic parent will always 
constitute a silent argument against 
the basic principle of all Catholic 
education, that God has established 
only one true religion. 


Confidence and optimism can be 
taken from the fact that there have 
been Catholic mothers or fathers who, 
with a non-Catholic partner, have 
brought up their children to be ex- 
cellent Catholics. But this confidence 
must be backed up by a program of 
action that will offset the pessimism 
that arises from the fact that so many 
thousands of children of mixed mar- 
riages have eventually been lost to 
the true faith. When the faith of the 
Catholic parent has been weakened, 
and his hatred of sin lost or com- 
promised, the prospect that the chil- 
dren can be brought up to be good 
Catholics grows dim indeed. 

To offset the danger, the Catho- 
lic, besides doing everything neces- 
sary to preserve his own faith and 
loyalty to God, must carry out a 
threefold program. 


IRST, he must personally implant 
the first elements of a knowledge 

of the faith, and establish habits of 
Catholic living, in the mind and char- 
acter of each child. This process can- 
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not effectively be delegated to others 
in any marriage, but above all, not 
in a mixed marriage. The Catholic 
must see to it personally that the 
child knows and loves the Catholic 
faith from its earliest years. 


Second, the Catholic must insist 
against all objections that the prom- 
ise of the non-Catholic be kept: that 
all the children of the marriage be 
given a Catholic schooling if that be 
possible. Every Catholic in a mixed 
marriage needs to be warned against 
compromise or surrender on this 
point. Again, a weakening of the 
Catholic parent’s faith so often shows 
up in this very matter. It is the very 
cause of disaster in many mixed 
marriages. 

Third, the Catholic parent must 
provide the children with some un- 
derstanding of why many people do 
not become Catholics (for example, 
faulty education, attachment to par- 
ents, lack of opportunity for study of 
religion, etc.) and interest them from 
the very beginning in praying for the 
conversion of their non-Catholic par- 
ent. This can be done without casting 
any reflections on that parent, and 
without decreasing in any way the 
children’s love for their mother or 
father. 


4. IN REGARD TO THE PARTNER 


T IS a part of the true heritage of 
the Catholic faith when received 

in its fullness by any soul, that out of 
it there grows the desire to see every 
other human being in the world en- 
joying its gladness, its certainty, its 
fruits. This has nothing to do with 
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the desire to see the Catholic Church 
politically powerful, or merely tri- 
umphant over her enemies for the 
sake of satisfying Catholic vanity. It 
is an instinctive desire of the con- 
vinced Catholic to share with others 
the good things he has. 

Any real Catholic who has a suf- 
ficiently good reason for marrying a 
non-Catholic to obtain a dispensa- 
tion from the Church will naturally 
possess this zeal in a very high de- 
gree. The sad fact is that so many 
Catholics who enter mixed marriages 
are of the weaker sort, with a faith 
not strong enough to inspire much 
zeal. All are reminded before mar- 
riage of their duty of trying to bring 
their partner to the true faith; too 
many not only do nothing about this 
duty after marriage, but even lose or 
grow weaker in the faith themselves. 


These lines are concerned, how- 
ever, with those Catholics who have 
a strong faith, or who can be awak- 
ened to such by reminders of their 
duty. And there is a program that 
they can and should carry out in re- 
gard to the duty of trying to bring 
their partners to share the blessings 
of their faith. 

The first means that must be used 
is that of patience and understanding. 
Every non-Catholic who marries a 
Catholic is made aware of the fact 
that the latter will want and work for 
his conversion. Sometimes this very 
fact constitutes a psychological bar- 
rier to the non-Catholic’s taking any 
personal interest in the Catholic 
faith. Half consciously, he says to 
himself: “My partner wants me to 
become a Catholic, and is committed 
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to working for that end. I must pre- 
serve my independence by resisting 
any pressure in this regard.” Added 
to that, or even apart from that, there 
may be all sorts of inhibitions in the 
non-Catholic mind, arising from any 
one of the various causes that im- 
pede the acceptance of the Catholic 
faith in non-Catholic minds. 

To offset all this, however, the 
Catholic will cling firmly to the con- 
viction that God intended His true 
religion for all men, and that through 
His grace and the proper human 
means it can ultimately be recognized 
as the God-given way of salvation for 
anyone of good will. 


IHE second means that must be 

used by the Catholic is that of 
prayer. Primarily the Catholic who 
enters a mixed marriage promises to 
pray throughout life for the soul of 
the partner, that is, for his eternal 
salvation. As in the case of the moth- 
er of St. Augustine praying for her 
son’s conversion, these prayers will 
be continued without faltering for 
many years, no matter how far the 
person seems from conversion, nor 
how much indifference or even how 
many sins may seem to make it a 
hopeless case. Even in the event of a 
separation and a divorce, the Catho- 
lic will feel obligated to pray daily 
for the salvation of the soul of the 
partner to whom he is bound until 
death. 


The third means that the Catholic 
must recognize as effective and neces- 
sary is that of constant good exam- 
ple. “By their fruits you shall know 
them,” said Our Lord of His true 
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followers. A Catholic manifests the 
truth of his faith most effectively by 
trying to imitate ever more perfectly 
the virtues of Christ, His humility, 
His self-sacrifice, His resignation in 
trial, His charity, His patience, His 
magnanimity. If he allows habits of 
grumbling and anger and impatience 
and selfishness and greed and sloth 
to mar his character, even while he 
receives the sacraments and appears 
to pray, he has only himself to blame 
if his partner sees nothing very at- 
tractive about the Catholic religion. 


The fourth means available to the 
Catholic is clear and _ increasing 
knowledge of the foundation of his 
faith, and fearlessness in using or 
making available that knowledge at 
the proper time and in the proper 
place. This is not to suggest that the 
Catholic should antagonize or weary 
the non-Catholic spouse by constant- 
ly bringing up the subject of religion, 
by exhaustive arguments and attempts 
at persuasion. Indeed, in some cases 
it is found that direct talk about re- 
ligion is resented, creating stiffer re- 
sistance than there was before. In 
such cases silence on the subject is 
of more value than talk, especially if 
the silence is backed up by the good 
example mentioned above. 


ET the Catholic must have 
knowledge enough to answer, in 

a pleasant way, misstatements and 
questions, and should have available 
in the home sources of authentic ex- 
planation of Catholic teaching in the 
form of books, pamphlets and cur- 
rent Catholic periodicals. The Bible, 
The Question Box, Radio Replies, an 
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adult catechism, are some of the 
books every Catholic in a mixed mar- 
riage should have in the home. Cur- 
rent pamphlets and instructive peri- 
odicals should be picked up ahd 
brought home from time to time. 

It need hardly be added that when- 
ever there is any hope of his acqui- 
escence, the non-Catholic should be 
invited to special sermons, lectures 
or services in a Catholic church. No 
non-Catholic can ever be admitted 
into the Catholic Church without 
knowledge of the faith. This knowl- 
edge can come to the non-Catholic 
only through hearing or reading. 


The last means that a Catholic 
must be willing to use for the conver- 
sion and salvation of his non-Cath- 
olic partner is that of suffering. 
Christ redeemed the world primar- 
ily by suffering; He accepts the suf- 
fering of His friends as a powerful 
means of grace and redemption for 
those outside His fold. The loneli- 
ness, the heartaches, the conflicts, the 
difficulties connected with loyalty to 
Christ and His Church that arise in 
a mixed marriage, should all be of- 
fered up in patience and charity for 
the soul of the non-Catholic spouse. 


HERE will always be mixed mar- 

riages in which Catholics will 
lose or compromise their faith, in 
which the faith will not be effective- 
ly passed on to children, in which 
there will be conflicts and disturb- 
ances and unhappiness. Because of 
that fact, proven more conclusively 
every day, the Church will continue 
to warn her children against marry- 
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ing anyone not of their faith. For 
Catholics who have already taken the 
step they were warned against, only 
the above program will minimize the 
dangers, and, if diligently carried 
out, it may even bring about that 
perfect union of husband and wife 
and children that has its foundation 
in mutual acceptance of Christ as a 
Redeemer, of the Church as the chan- 
nel of His redemptive grace, and of 
heaven as the destiny of every hu- 
man soul. 


HONESTLY GUILTY ! 


Gregory XVI was well-known for 
his piety and kindliness in private as 
in public life. He was the possessor 
of the twin virtues of simplicity and 
sincerity, and recognized them when 
he saw them in others. 

The Pontiff once had occasion to 
visit the galleys at Civita Vecchia, at 
that time the principal seaport of the 
Papal States. Prisoners of various 
types were fastened to the oars of the 
galleys. Passing from man to man 
the Pope asked each prisoner the rea- 
son for his condemnation. 
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asked. 

“For nothing at all,” prisoner after 
prisoner replied. “I am innocent, un- 
justly condemned, the. victim of a 
grave injustice,” were some of the 
reasons given the Pope. Everyone was 
innocent. Finally Gregory received 
an unusual reply to his question. 

“I am here,” said one of the galley | 
slaves, “because I was justly condemn- 
ed for my crimes.” 





I 
Moved by this example of humility | 
and sincerity Pope Gregory gave or- | 
ders for the release of the prisoner. 
\ 











For Wives and Husbands Only 


Donald F. Miller, C.SS.R. 


Is Abortion Permissible to Save a Mother’s Life? 


ROBLEM: A question about one as- 

pect of abortion has been on my 
mind for a long time. That is the case in 
which it means a mother’s life or death. 
I realize that a mother has an obligation 
toward her unborn child. But if she has 
other children, what about her obligation 
to them? I hope you won’t say that she 
can fulfill this latter obligation by dying. 
What can she do? I know a non-Catholic 
husband who says that he would never 
let his Catholic wife have a baby in a 
Catholic hospital, because there she might 
be asked to die to save her child. Is not 
that understandable if they have other 
children who need the mother? 


OLUTION: A great deal of unnec- 

essary worry can be expended on 
this problem by those who have not suf- 
ficiently delved into either the facts or 
the principles that are involved. 

First, as to the facts. The highest type 
of obstetrical experts in the world today 
have testified that it is never necessary for 
a physician to make the decision that a 
mother’s life can be saved only by destroy- 
ing a child in her womb. The chief of the 
obstetrics department of the largest lying- 
in hospital in the United States, recently 
went on record to the effect that in the 
best medical circles, so-called therapeutic 
abortion (that is, an abortion performed 
on the assumption that it will save the life 
of the mother) is now a thing of the past. 
In other words, science can cope with the 
various complications that sometimes at- 
tend pregnancy without having to resort 
to abortion. The fact is, therefore, that a 
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doctor never has to choose between the 
life of a mother and the life of her child. 
He works to save both lives. 


HE principles involved are two in 
particular. The first is that direct 
murder of a living human being is for- 
bidden by the natural law and the fifth 
commandment. An unborn child is a liv- 
ing human being. Just as no doctor is ever 
allowed to kill a mother in order to save 
her child, so too no doctor is ever allowed 
directly to kill an unborn child to save the 
mother. As seen above, science provides 
him with means to work to save both lives. 
The second principle is that it is lawful 
for a surgeon to operate on a diseased or- 
gan that is killing a mother, even though 
this necessary operation might result in 
the death of a child she is carrying. For 
example, if cancer of'a certain organ is 
killing a mother, and the removal of the 
cancer will result indirectly in the death 
of an unborn child, the cancer may be 
removed. That is a different thing from 
directly murdering an unborn child for 
any reason. 


HYSICIANS who have little concern 

for God’s laws often use the fact 
that pregnancy may be difficult for a 
mother, or accompanied by complications 
affecting the heart or kidneys or other 
organs, to decide that they will end the 
pregnancy. Godless mothers often wel- 
come the decisions of such Godless physi- 
cians. But Catholics know that direct abor- 
tion is never permissible and they accept 
the testimony of good doctors that it is 
never the only means of saving their lives. 
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TEEN- 
AGERS 


(SSSRESRERRRBERRESERERSRRSSEEESESSSHREERERORERESEEEESERBEReBeees 


Certain things in this world 
can be done best only by those 
who are not married and who 


are not priests or religious. 


T GOES without saying that it is 
the duty of each teen-ager to find 
out his or her own vocation. God is 
not in the habit of coming down from 
heaven and visiting in visible form 
each teen-ager in order to outline in 
so many words the vocation that He 
wants followed in each individual 
case. If a vocation is to be discov- 
ered at all, it is to be discovered 
through thought and meditation, 
through advice from confessors and 
others competent to give advice, 
through prayer and the study of such 
books as intelligently describe and 
elaborate the signs of vocation that 
God places in the minds and hearts 
and lives of all young folks who are 
preparing themselves for their future. 
Once more it is said that all teen- 
agers have a vocation. No teen-ager 
can validly argue that he or she has 
no vocation and therefore need have 
no worry about finding out what 
that vocation is. 
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and 


Single 
Life 


Ernest F. Miller, C.SS.R. 











The purpose of the next three arti- 
cles on teen-agers in THE LIGUORIAN 
is to discuss the three kinds of voca- 
tion, to one or the other of which all 
the members of the human race are 
called. These three vocations are mar- 
riage, the priesthood or brotherhood 
or sisterhood, single life in the world. 

The first article deals with the vo- 
cation that is known as the single 
life in the world. 


VOCATION to marriage or to 

the sisterhood or brotherhood 
or the priesthood is understandable. 
These states of life definitely do a 
work that is pleasing and indeed very 
important to Almighty God. But a 
vocation to a single life in the world 
is not so understandable. 
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One can easily see how a boy or a 
girl would not want to get married 
because of selfishness. Marriage de- 
mands self-sacrifice, hard work, kind- 
ness and consideration of a high or- 
der if it is to be a success. Rather 
than accept the pinch of unselfish- 
ness and self-sacrifice a boy or a girl 
could quite easily remain single in 
the world. But that could hardly be 
a vocation, a calling to do a special 
work for God. 


And one can see how a boy and 
a girl would not want to become a 
priest or a sister because of world- 
liness. A religious life prohibits the 
pleasures of the world — dancing, 
theatre parties, expensive clothes, a 
personal bank account, luxurious sur- 
roundings, and so forth. The alterna- 
tive to this is a single life in the 
world, unincumbered by the obliga- 
tions of convent or altar. Neither can 
this be called a vocation. 

How then can the living of a sin- 
gle life in the world be looked upon 
as a vocation and a special invita- 
tion from God? The answer is easy. 
God wants some people to lead this 
kind of life because there are certain 
things to be done in the world that 
can be done, or rather, that can be 
done best only by those who are not 
married and who are not priests or 
religious. 


HERE are many cases in the 

United States of mothers and 
fathers who are incapacitated for 
further work for the making of a live- 
lihood. Either a slowly advancing 
disease or the creeping weakness of 
old age makes it imperative that there 
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be someone in constant attendance 
on their needs, or at least that there 
be someone willing to hold a job in 
an office or a factory so that they 
have sufficient food and clothing, and 
a roof over their heads against the 
inclemency of the weather. 

Who is to assume this responsibil- 
ity? Either a son or a daughter, or 
the state or county. But sometimes 
the state and county are reluctant to 
take over the charge because the old 
people are in need of expensive med- 
ical attention, which is not in the 
competence of the government, local 
or otherwise, to give. 


Nor can the parents be sent to a 
private sanitorium or hospital to re- 
ceive the proper care because there 
are not enough funds at home to cov- 
er the expenditures that such a ven- 
ture would entail. What then is to be 
done? Are mother and father to be 
left to strike out on their own at a 
time in life when energy and ambi- 
tion are gone, and when generally it 
is thought that folks so old are done 
with the burdens of the day? 

In this kind of situation it seems 
clearly indicated that God is giving 
one of the sons or daughters of the 
family the very special vocation, per- 
haps permanent, perhaps temporary, 
but still a vocation of staying home 
and taking care of mother and father. 
Especially this is true if the duty can 
be done only through living a single 
life. 


Another indication of the vocation 
of single life is the circumstance in a 
young man’s or young lady’s life that 
makes him or her the only one avail- 
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able for the noble work of helping a 
brother become a priest. The boy 
wants to become a priest. He cannot 
because of the lack of funds to see 
him through the long years of the 
seminary. So, his big brother or sis- 
ter volunteers to underwrite him, with 
the result that he or she finds it too 
late for marriage or for any other 
type of life except the single life when 
the day of ordination finally arrives. 


This surely is a vocation. God set 
up the circumstance. God put it in 
the heart of the older brother or sis- 
ter to make the sacrifice. His or her 
vocation is as certain as that of the 
younger brother. Very likely the re- 
ward will be just as great. 


HEN, there are some careers that 
make it quite inconvenient if not 
impossible for a person to lead any 
other kind of life except a single life 
in the world because of the demands 
that the career makes on the time and 
the interest and the energy of the 
person who follows it. 

A boy has it in his blood to be an 
explorer, a seeker after recently-dis- 
covered and rare metals, a conquer- 
er of the few remaining jungles of the 
world and a civilizer of the natives 
who inhabit these jungles. Another 
boy wants to be a doctor, a scientist 
whose only concern in life will be 
research. A third boy would like to 
go off to some little-civilized country 
of the world and help the poor peo- 
ple of that country to a better and 
fuller life—to the good things of the 
earth as well as to the happiness of 
heaven. 
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A girl wishes to be a nurse, that is, 
a nurse in the sense that she will 
give up her whole life to the care and 
the cure of the sick. Her friend de- 
sires to spend her whole life in teach- 
ing little children in the classroom. 


Generally the pursuit of such in- 
clinations precludes the possibility of 
carrying along on treks into jungles 
and far countries and dangerously in- 
fected sick rooms a wife or a hus- 
band or a growing group of depen- 
dent children. Only the single life is 
the proper life and the vocation of 
these people. It is a vocation because 
God puts the inclination in the heart 
to go abroad or to work for children 
or the sick. It is a vocation because 
the inclination is a good inclination. 

God calls some boys and girls to 
the single life in the world by instill- 
ing in their hearts a very fervent de- 
sire for personal perfection. They do 
not want to be priests or sisters. But 
they do want to be saints. What is 
one way of reaching sanctity? The 
voluntary sacrifice of the joys and 
pleasures of marriage and of a home 
that they could call their own. 


There are few finer things in life 
than the love that binds a husband 
and wife together until death parts 
them. And the children who are the 
fruit of that love—what more won- 
derful possessions can a man and 
woman have than that? There is on- 
ly one thing finer and more wonder- 
ful, and that one thing is the volun- 
tary abdication of the privilege of 
motherhood and fatherhood out of 
love for God. Without a doubt a life 
given over to so great a sacrifice and 
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sO great a supernatural love is a vo- 
cation of a very high order. Only God 
can be its inspiration. 


INALLY, there are those who 
cannot get married, and they 
have no talent or desire for the 
priesthood or the convent. They can- 
not get married because their health 
is too precarious. They are crippled; 
or they suffer from some chronic and 
debilitating disease such as tubercu- 
losis or paralysis. What about them? 
Are they to be denied the right to a 
vocation simply because they cannot 
marry or become a nun or priest? 
Absolutely not. 

The vocation of these people is to 
live the single life in the world, sanc- 
tified by their sufferings and blessed 
by the God who directed them to this 
kind of life by the very incapacities 
He gave them for purposes that will 
be made manifest completely only on 
the day of final judgment. They have 
been “called” to their life just as 
much as any sister or any priest, just 
as much as any married man or any 
married woman. It may even be that 
their reward will be greater than these 
others. Surely their vocation is a 
harder one to follow. 


Some teen-agers are inclined to 
poke fun at those persons, and es- 
pecially at women, because these lat- 
ter never got married. They call them 
“old maids,” crack jokes about them 
and give the impression that anyone 
who does not get married is in a 
sense abnormal. They leave no room 
for the chance that there may be 
other vocations besides the vocation 
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of marriage. To them, marriage and 
marriage alone is the normal life to 
lead. Those who are not married to 
someone, to anyone are to be pitied. 

Of course, this is all quite absurd. 

First of all, it is a sign of an im- 
mature mind. From all that was said 
above it should be clear that God 
draws up blueprints for the lives of 
many people that have nothing to do 
with marriage. To laugh at people 
who are leading a single life when it 
seems certain that that is precisely 
what God wants them to do is to 
laugh at God who made the arrange- 
ment in the first place. 


Besides who can say that such a 
life is a wasted life when the fact is 
remembered that a number of the 
greatest people in history never mar- 
ried and never became nuns or 
priests? Matt Talbot and Teresa Neu- 
mann are just two examples. There 
are many others. They saved souls 
and gave great glory to God through 
their single life. And there is no 
doubt but that God was pleased with 
them. 


T MUST be admitted that this vo- 

cation is charged with danger for 

the man and the woman who are 
called to follow it. 

There is the danger of loneliness 
that may end in a very rca] and very 
deep discouragement. It is hard to 
live alone. A man needs the love and 
warmth of family to help him over- 
come the normal hardships and disap- 
pointments of everyday life. If he 
does not have this love and warmth 
and protection, he is inclined to give 
up when trouble comes. He becomes 
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indifferent, disinterested and unin- 
terested in everything round about 
him. 

The best way to overcome this 
danger is to be as active as possible 
in the expenditure of effort and in 
the dispensing of money for the good 
of others. Very likely that is why 
God calls some people to the single 
life — they can do so much more 
good that way. To be active in the 
performance of good deeds for oth- 
ers is a strong method of thwarting 
feelings of uselessness and discour- 
agement that so easily can come over 
the single. 


Also there is the danger of grave 
temptation against purity that may 
end in serious and habitual sin. There 
are not the helps to purity afforded 
the married people. And there are 
not the special graces that are prop- 
er to the priest and to the nun. They 
must fight their battles, at least as 
far as special assistance from their 
state in life is concerned, by them- 
selves. These battles sometimes can 
be quite serious. 

But if the single life in the world 
is their vocation, God will never 


abandon them no matter how furi- - 


ously the temptations attack them, 
provided they use the means that are 
at their disposal. 


God gave them confession and 
Communion. These they must use 
frequently —- Communion every day 
if possible, and confession every 
week or two. God gave them prayer. 
This they must use without ceasing. 
God gave them the true faith with 
all its sacraments and services for the 
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avoidance of evil and the pursuit of 
good. They simply cannot wander 
far astray because of the rigors of 
their vocation if they cling to God 
through the means that God gave 
them for perseverance in their vo- 
cation. 


ND OF course they must use 
common sense. If they have no 
intention of getting married because 
they are confident that God wants 
them to lead a single life in the world, 
they should not carry on a steady 
courtship. It is improbable that they 
will continue in their vocation if their 
closest and most constant companion 
is a person of the opposite sex. Nor 
can they expect too much help from 
God in the great task of remaining 
chaste. 

The single life can be a very hap- 
py life if it is a calling from God and 
if it is accepted in the right spirit. 
Teen-agers who think that this may 
be their calling should make sure by 
diligent prayer, study and consulta- 
tion. Then let them not be afraid. 
God takes care of His own. And the 
children of all three vocations belong 
to God. There is no reason at all 
why their place in heaven should be 
one tiny bit lower than the place of 
the priest and the nun and the broth- 
er and the married man and woman. 


* 
* 
* 


The final test of a gentleman 
is his respect for those who can 
be of no service to him. 
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Donald F. Miller, C.SS.R. 


May Divorced Persons Date for Recreation? 


ROBLEM: I am divorced from my 

husband, whom I married before a 
priest, for many years. We both married 
again outside the Church after our di- 
vorce, but since then I have given up the 
second man and returned to the practice 
of my faith. I now receive Holy Com- 
munion every day. Is it a mortal sin for 
me to go out on dates with men, either 
occasional or steady? I have no intention 
of trying to marry again, but I like to go 
with somebody for recreation. 


OLUTION: All your thinking on this 

subject must start with a principle. 
It is this: It is a mortal sin to thrust your- 
self into the danger of falling in love or 
desiring to enter another invalid marriage. 
Keeping company is just such a danger. 
Experience proves that even an occasional 
date with the same person invariably leads 
to a desire for more dates; as the dates 
increase attachment to the person involved 
increases; the end of the attachment is 
either the beginning of a habit of mortal 
sins of impurity, or the severe temptation 
to attempt marriage with the person. All 
the while scandal is being given, because 
people know you are divorced and should 
not be keeping company because you are 
not free to marry again as long as your 
husband is alive. 


BOUT this point of merely looking 
for recreation. It is possible to 
think of a case in which a divorced Cath- 
olic woman would really be interested in 
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nothing more than that, and would be 
strong enough to resist every temptaiioa 
to sin, every inclination to fall seriously 
in love, and every thought of ever attempt- 
ing to marry outside the Church. I say 
this is possible, though I quickly add that 
it is very rare. But even in such a case, 
a woman has an obligation not to lead a 
man on so that he will fall in love or 
want to marry her, and a second obliga- 
tion not to give scandal. No one who keeps 
company may be concerned only with 
overcoming the dangers to herself. She is 
bound to remember that through com- 
pany-keeping she can become a source of 
great temptation, and of possible sins of 
thought and desire to her companion. On 
top of that she has the obligation of not 
adding the force of her example to the 
many incentives to unlawful company- 
keeping that divorced Catholics must face 
today. All this is true in the rare cases 
in which the divorced woman can over- 
come every danger to herself. In nine 
cases out of ten, she cannot overcome such 
dangers if she continues to keep company, 
as she says, merely for recreation. 


T IS therefore not right for a divorced 

Catholic to receive the sacraments fre- 
quently, while at the same time keeping 
company with someone she cannot marry. 
It is the most wonderful privilege in the 
world to be able to receive the sacraments: 
for it every divorced Catholic should be 
willing to make the necessary sacrifice of 
all company-keeping. 
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For Modern Thailand .. . 


THE FAITH OF AGES 








D. MacKINNoNn, C.SS.R. 


ICE-RICH Thailand points proud- 
R ly to the place it is taking in the 
modern scene. Thailand is the only 
country in southeast Asia which nev- 
er felt the yoke of European domina- 
tion. Thailand was the first nation in 
the whole world to outlaw the com- 


munist party. 


Bangkok, Thailand’s capital, which 
not long ago opened a U.S.-built 
TV station, is the birthplace and cen- 
ter of SEATO, Pacific equivalent of 
NATO. 

Nevertheless, modern Thailand 
produced a story recently which re- 
calls the days when men put more 
trust in rosaries than in robots. It is 
the story of the conversion to the 
Catholic faith of a middle-aged Thai 
woman. 


Her name is Krasae Wachrakroup. 
It is significant. It means “dazzling 
knowledge of things hidden.” All her 
life Krasae sought to discover the 
meaning of life. What was she here 
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for? Why was she made? How should 
she live? These were vital questions 
for Krasae. 


A student deeply steeped in Bud- 
dhism, she holds a degree in 
Buddhist law. Krasae insists, how- 
ever, that the thorough search she 
made into Buddhism left her extreme- 
ly uncertain. The real answers, she 
knew, were yet to come. 

Further study opened the way to 
Protestantism. She met a minister 
who told her about the Bible. In its 
pages she began to discover a glimpse, 
at least, of what she was seeking. 

She found that here was a God 
worthy of belief. Buddhists believe 
that the world evolved. But in the 
pages of the Bible, Krasae learned a 
story much more real than evolution. 
She discovered that God created the 
world. 

Krasae eventually joined the Chris- 
tian Missionary Alliance. During the 
latter part of her seventeen years of 
association with the Bible society, 
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she served as its treasurer for all 
northeast Thailand. 

But it was the Bible again which 
made Krasae wonder if she had really 
found all the answers. 


She had difficulty reconciling cer- 
tain Biblical passages with explana- 
tions given by her ministers. In par- 
ticular she wondered why the min- 
isters of the Christian Missionary Al- 
liance taught that there is one person 
in God, not three; that when God is 
in heaven He is the Father, but that 
when he comes to earth He is the Son, 
Jesus Christ. The Bible, Krasae 
found, spoke of two distinct persons: 
the Father who stayed in heaven, and 
the Son whom He sent to earth. 

As Krasae saw it then, there were 
at least two persons in God. If the 
ministers reasoned some other way, 
in obvious contradiction of the Scrip- 
tures, they must be wrong. But that 
meant that she would have to begin 
her search all over again. 


A friend mentioned that the serv- 
ices and Western art of the Cath- 
olic Church were pretty. She decided 
to investigate. 

On a trip to southern Thailand she 
discovered a Catholic church and 
struck up a conversation with the 
local pastor. He gave her a penny 
catechism and a letter of introduction 
to the priest in her own city up north, 
explaining that the church there was 
located somewhere near the railway 
station. It was rather hard to find the 
first time, he added. 

Back home Krasae became ill and 
had to go to the hospital. Her search 
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for truth and knowledge was pushed 
into the background. 


T was while convalescing at home 

later on that Krasae had a dream 
of a Catholic priest sitting at her 
bedside. However, she did not recog- 
nize him as a priest at first. She knew 
simply that people would call him a 
Catholic. 

Then she heard a voice telling her: 
“This is a Catholic priest.” 

At that point she woke up. In- 
stinctively she murmured: “Mai ben 
rai,” the ancient and expressive Thai 
phrase which is used for any and all 
occasions that means: “It doesn’t 
matter.” 

The dream intrigued her. She 
couldn’t get it out of her mind for 
several days. But one must not hurry. 
However, when the dream returned 
a second time, she knew she had bet- 
ter act. 

First thing to do was to call for a 
samlor, which is the Thai version of 
the better known Japanese rick-shaw. 
The samlor driver was directed to 
take Krasae to the railway station. 
From the advice that the first priest 
had given, Krasae decided that that 
was the best place to start looking 
for the Catholic church. 


So, the samlor parked near the de- 
pot on a little lane which turned out 
to be the very street on which the 
Catholic church was located. Krasae 
was presented to the pastor of that 
church. He was the priest of Krasae’s 
dream. 

The experience, she says herself, 
left her almost paralyzed. But in 
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characteristic, unruffled Thai fashion 
she shook her head and told the 
priest: “You know, perhaps this is 
the providence of God.” 


Indeed, it must have been, for on 
October 2, last year, Krasae was bap- 
tized. And the woman who had been 
known as dazzling knowledge of 
things hidden took the name of an- 
other woman who had spent her life 
seeking the True and the Good and 
the Beautiful: St. Mary Magdalen. 


A. that moment Thailand received 
another distinction to be added 
to the many which the atomic age is 
heaping upon her. For in Krasae, 
modern Thailand has found an apos- 
tle of the pen to recall the bygone 
ages when men were not afraid to 
admit that they were made by the 
power and in the likeness of the God 
of truth. 

The first description of Krasae’s 
conversion appeared in Thailand’s 
ranking Catholic magazine, Religion, 
in November, just a month after her 
baptism. It is retold here through the 
cooperation of one of Thailand’s first 
native Redemptorists, Frater Philip 
Vachratith, himself a frequent con- 
tributor to Religion, with the fervent 
prayer that modern Thailand may 
follow Krasae on the road to truth. 


The word Thailand, translated lit- 
erally means Land of the Free Peo- 
ple. May the Free People soon come 
to know of Krasae’s God Who is 
called the Way and the Truth and the 
Life. For He once promised the Jews, 
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sO earnestly striving to set the mod- 
ern pace in their day: “If you make 
my teaching your rule of life, you 
are truly my disciples; then you shall 
know the truth, and the truth will 
set you free.” 





REDEMPTORISTS IN THAILAND 


The Redemptorist Fathers of the 
St. Louis Province are in charge of 
three mission-houses in Thailand; they 
are located in Xang Ming, Bangkok 
and Viengkhuk. Fifteen Redemptorist 
Fathers and one lay brother are work- 
ing in this territory. 

Some time ago a large church was 
constructed in native style architecture 
at Bangkok, and just recently the first 
Catholic church was built at Viengk- 
huk, a town of four thousand inhabi- 
tants. This is the fourth church in the 
prefecture of Udon Thani, which is 
located on the Indo-China border, 
about five hundred miles northeast 
of Bangkok. 

Monsignor Clarence Duhart, 
C.SS.R., is prefect apostolic of Udon 
Thani. 

At the present time two young men 
from Thailand are completing their 
studies for the priesthood at the Re- 
demptorist major seminary in Ocono- 
mowoc, Wisconsin. 











In England the signs read: 
“Do not pick the flowers.” 

In Ireland they read more 
subtly: “Let it be said that these 
flowers died with their roots on.” 
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Christopher D. McEnniry, C.SS.R. 


Pulpit and Pew 


The average pastor talks 
things over with 
the average family. 


Pew: It isn’t fair! It just isn’t fair 
—the way you priests take advantage 
of the pulpit to... 

Chuck: Mom, Ill fix you a card 
on a stick. You can picket Father 
next Sunday during the sermon: “Un- 
fair! Unfair!” 

Pulpit: Chuck, didn’t we teach you 
that the fourth commandment re- 
quires you to respect your father and 
mother? Mrs. Doon, just what is your 
grievance? 

Pew: You take advantage of your 
position to abuse and castigate us 
innocent, helpless listeners. Barricad- 
ed there behind the pulpit, you 
thunder against us, and we never 
have a chance to say a word in our 
own defense. 

Pulpit: What did I ever say de- 
rogatory to the outstanding virtue 
and eminent Christian perfection of 
you good women? 

Pew: What did you say? What 
didn’t you say? You sneer at our 
hats. You disparage our gowns. You 
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condemn our innocent parties and 
the mild beverage we serve our 
guests. You call us gossips, scandal- 
mongers, gadabouts. You charge us 
with neglecting the training of our 
children... 

Lallah: I am sure, Mother, Father 
Casey never laid that charge to you. 
He knows Chuck and me too well— 
outstanding results of your wise train- 
ing. 

Pulpit: I admit it is exasperating 
to feel yourself attacked and at the 
same time to be unable to retort. 
But you are not absolutely voiceless. 
Aren’t you making a little counter- 
attack right now? 

Pew: What good is that? You as- 
sail us before the whole parish. This 
is no adequate reparation that I ad- 
dress to you a few words of respect- 
ful remonstrance with nobody to hear 
me. 

Chuck: So I am nobody, am I? 
That accounts for the way I am treat- 
ed around this house. 

Pulpit: Did you never, never voice 
a retort to the pulpit when there real- 
ly was somebody listening? Think 
hard. 

Pew: Where could that be, I 
should like to know. 
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Pulpit: Well now, perhaps at the 
social meeting of the altar society. 

Pew: True. The women sometimes 
do mention things they do not like 
about your sermons. I may have add- 
ed a word of approval — just out 
of politeness, never in a spirit of 
criticism. 

Pulpit: Or when you women are 
sitting around in your club room 
over in the hall? 

Pew: Oh, I suppose somebody has 
been carrying you stories. I'll admit 
I did say I was disgusted when I saw 
you get up to preach at the ten. I 
had decided on that Mass precisely 
because I thought the young assistant 
would have the sermon. 

Pulpit: He does not speak over 
your heads — I mean about your 
hats? 

Pew: He is so lively and full of 
energy. He has a lovely voice and 
makes graceful gestures. I said you 
did not even pretend to these super- 
fluities. Of course we all know that 
your long experience gives your ser- 
mons a certain sureness and solid- 
ee 
Pulpit: Did you say that to the 
women? 

Pew: Perhaps I did not mention it 
just then. But everybody under- 
stands. 

Pulpit: The picture is gradually 
taking on a changed appearance. You 
said the pulpit is continually railing 
at the throttled pews. It seems rather 
that the pews lose no occasion to find 
fault with the pulpit — which is nev- 
er admitted to its own defense. 

Pew: Of course, you see, Father, 
that when we pass our opinion it is 
always merely about the accidentals. 
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GET THE PICTURE IN FOCUS 


The true patriot seeks to foster pa- 
triotism in others by as many ways 
as possible. He is proud of his own 
personal or professional contributions 
to the national good, its development 
and defense, but he applauds the con- 
tributions of others who serve in dif- 
ferent ways but with equal patriotism. 

If he is a priest, he appreciates the 
contributions of the soldier and begs 
God’s blessing on it. If he is a soldier, 
he understands the scholar’s contribu- 
tion to the national good. If wealth, 
inheritance or privileged opportunity 
give him a place on the side of man- 
agement or ownership, he is not blind 
to the part of labor but realizes its 
dignity and patriotic contribution. If 
he be a worker, he does not permit 
preoccupation with his own noble 
place in the national life to make him 
indifferent to or contemptuous of the 
part of others who may seem more 
fortunate. 

Archbishop R. J. Cushing 


TURUUCCVOLOCTOCCCUOCCCOCCRCVOR CCRT OPPO eee ee eee SEES EE?! 
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We do not criticize your doctrine. 

Lallah: Mother, when your bridge 
club was here I think I heard some- 
body criticizing the subject of Fath- 
er’s Sunday sermon. 

Pew: Just possible. They ramble 
on about everything. 

Chuck: And I am pretty sure that 
“somebody” was Mom. 

Pew: Very well! Very well! If you 
children want to make an ogre of 
your mother in the presence of the 
priest. You remember, Father Casey, 
you preached on the sacraments. I 
had hoped to hear a sermon on an 
elevating subject, so that I could go 
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home feeling thrilled, inspired, en- 
nobled. And here you chose such a 
prosey topic as the sacraments. I had 
heard that over and over again since 
the time I was a child. There was 
nothing in the topic to enthuse me, 
nothing in the treatment to instruct 
me. Do you blame me, Father, for 
being a little disappointed? 

Lallah: Why, Mother, when he ex- 
plained to us the reason why Jesus 
instituted the sacraments under vis- 
ible signs I thought it really inspiring 
and ennobling. And it was certainly 
new to me, even though I had had 
sacraments over and over again in 
school. 

Pulpit: I too have always found 
that inspiring — the reason why 
Jesus instituted the sacraments un- 
der visible signs. And I had hoped to 
transmit some of that inspiration to 
the audience. Didn’t it appeal to you 
at all Mrs. Doon? 

Pew: I — I am afraid I did not 
quite follow what you said. Chuck 
was getting so restless during the long 
sermon he distracted me. 

Chuck: Mom, when we have the 
next sermon on the sacraments, you 
just box my ears and get the dis- 
traction off your chest — and then 
listen to Father Casey. 


* x 


Check That Program 


If you spend on the average an 
hour a day watching television, you 
will total nine work-weeks a year in 
front of your set. If you are going to 
put that much time to it, you ought 
to be sure that what you watch is 
worth watching. 
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MEAT-CHOPPERS DON’T HAPPEN 


Communists had been trying to con- 
vince the owner of an English factory 
that there was no God and that the 
universe ran itself and always had. 
They were talking out under the stars 
and the manufacturer said to the com- 
munist: 

“It takes a girl in our factory about 
two days to learn to put the seventeen 
parts of a meat-chopper together. It 
may be that these millions of worlds, 
each with its separate orbit, all bal- 
anced so wonderfully in space — it 
may be that they just happened; it 
may be that by a million years of 
tumbling about they finally arranged 
themselves. I am merely a plain man- 
ufacturer of cutlery. But this I know 
— that you can shake the seventeen 
parts of a meat-chopper around in a 
washtub for the next seventeen billion 
years and you'll never have a meat- 
chopper.” 


END OF THE LINE 


A convert in the Philippines came 
across an old friend and learned that 
the man had become a communist, 
relates Missionhurst. The Catholic 
asked incredulously whether the friend 
was jesting when he said he believed 
everyone should share equally. 

“In other words, if you had two 
houses, you would give one to a man 
who had none?” he asked. 

“Yes,” the communist answered. 

“And if you had two cars?” 

“Of course I would share them.” 

“And two cows?” 

“They would be shared also,” the 
communist calmly replied. 

“And if you had two goats?” 

“Now that is a silly question,” the 
communist muttered, “you know very 
well I have two goats.” 
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Problems of Professional People 


Morals In Advertising 


Question: What moral principles should 
guide persons engaged in advertising? 
Many of them (including some Catholics) 
seem to believe that any method is per- 
missible as long as it promotes sales. 

Answer: Moral principles should govern 
every human activity. Hence, the rules of 
morality pertinent to advertising should 
be known and practiced by those who ad- 
vertise any: commodity either as owners 
or managers of a firm or as hired adver- 
tisers. Advertising is indeed a big business 
nowadays. Sales appeals are made to the 
public, not only in newspapers and peri- 
odicals, but also by radio, television, sky- 
writing, billboards, electric signs and the 
like. Clever writers and illustrators are 
paid handsome salaries for intriguing state- 
ments and attractive pictures that will in- 


duce people to buy automobiles, overcoats, 


canned meat, cigarettes, whisky, or any- 
thing else that human beings can use. 
Unfortunately, however, as our ques- 
tioner asserts, many persons employ the 
medium of advertising without any regard 
for the moral aspect of the means they 
use. Many advertisements nowadays are 
downright lies, despite the unquestionable 
fact that advertisers, like everyone else, 
are bound by the eighth commandment 
of God. Of course, some slight exaggera- 
tion might be permitted because it is ex- 
pected and does not deceive the average 
person. It would be most unusual for a 
firm to announce: “Our toothpaste is no 
better than any other brand, but we hope 
you will buy from us because we must 
make a living.”” However, when statements 
are made in advertisements that are def- 
initely false and calculated to make the 
readers believe that they will receive from 
this product some substantial benefit — 
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which actually it will not give — the au- 
thors and promoters of such advertising 
are guilty of lying and are committing 
sins of injustice by using false pretenses 
to enrich themselves at the expense of the 
public. 

Advertising is also sinful if it induces 
people to live beyond their means, and 
fosters a false attitude toward material 
goods. Because of the beguiling appeals 
of advertisers people frequently buy arti- 
cles which they really do not need and 
which are too expensive for their budget. 
They come to regard such things as very 
important features of happiness. The re- 
sult is a failure to appreciate the funda- 
mental Christian principle that the chief 
purpose of life is to know, to love and to 
serve God, and thus to merit eternal hap- 
piness in heaven. Advertisers who cooper- 
ate toward these sins of prodigality and 
materialism are themselves guilty of sin. 

Sometimes advertisers, especially illus- 
trators, center their appeals about the un- 
due presentation of sex. Innumerable sins 
are doubtless induced by the many ob- 
scene pictures that modern advertisers use 
to attract the attention of the public, espe- 
cially in advertisements of motion pictures 
and novels. 

It is to be hoped. that at least those 
Catholics who are engaged in the adver- 
tising business will be mindful of the grave 
obligations imposed on them by the law of 
God to adhere substantially to truth and 
to abstain from all forms of advertising 
appeal that may prove a moral hazard to 
the public. 


Very Rev. Francis J. Connell, 
C.SS.R., S.T.D., LL.D., 

Dean, School of Sacred Theology, 

Catholic University of America. 
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SIDEGLANCES 





By the Bystander 





ERHAPS there is no more 
acute problem facing the 
Catholic Church in America to- 
day than that of the shortage of 
Sisters in the various active reli- 
gious orders and congregations. 
In pointing out this particular 
shortage we are not making light 
of the need of more priests, of 
more contemplative monks and 
nuns, even of more deeply spirit- 
ual husbands and wives. But the 
shortage of teaching, nursing and 
social working Sisters is one that 
strikes the eye wherever one goes. 


The causes of the shortage are 
principally two: first, the unex- 
pected and unusual rise in the 
population, including the Catho- 
lic population, of the United 
States since the last world war; 
and second, the increase of the de- 
sire among Catholics to give their 
children a full Catholic schooling 
and to utilize Catholic facilities in 
other fields of service. But what- 
ever the causes, the effects are 
alarming. In almost every part of 
the country new Catholic parishes 
are being formed and new Catho- 
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Why Are So Few Girls 
Entering the Convent? 


lic schools are being built; but in 
many cases pastors are. unable to 
find any teaching religious order 
that has Sisters to spare for the 
new schools. In many parts of the 
country new hospitals have been 
offered to orders of nursing Sis- 
ters, with attractive financial ar- 
rangements, but the offers have 
had to go begging for lack of Sis- 
ters. Moreover, anyone who has 
spent some time in a Catholic hos- 
pital knows how under-staffed 
such hospitals usually are and how 
overworked are the Sisters who ad- 
minister them. Active religious 
orders like those of the Good 
Shepherd, the Parish Visitors, the 
Missionary Catechists and many 
others are severely limited in the 
important work they do for souls 
only by the shortage of vocations. 


St. JOHN BOSCO, great apos- 
tle of youth, is recorded as 
having said that if all the young 
people to whom God gives an in- 
vitation and the necessary quali- 
fications for the priestly or reli- 
gious life, were to accept the in- 
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vitation, the whole world would 
be converted in 50 years. It cer- 
tainly cannot be doubted that 
Christ provides whatever graces 
are needed to fill up the ranks of 
those who are to be His instru- 
ments in converting and saving 
the world. It must be equally true 


that not a sufficient number are’ 


accepting these graces. The great 
question is why? Finding the 
answers and doing something 
about them should be a matter of 
grave concern to all bishops, pas- 
tors, members of religious orders 
and even ordinary Catholic fam- 
ilies. 


This is the specific question for 
which an answer must be sought: 
Why are not more Catholic girls 
accepting vocations to the sorely 
pressed active religious orders? 
The answers, such as may be 
found, will apply in large measure 
to vocations to the priesthood and 
to the teaching and serving reli- 
gious orders of men as well as to 
those of women. But we are con- 
cerned here chiefly with the few- 
ness of girls who accept vocations 
in proportion to the need, and 
still more particularly, with voca- 
tions to the active orders in the 
Church. 


HERE are three causes, we be- 

lieve, for the failure of such 
vocations to keep pace with the 
needs of the Church. The first 
cause is ignorance on the part of 
girls of the meaning of a vocation, 
and of the signs by which one may 
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be recognized. There has always 
been, and probably always will 
be, a mistaken notion in many 
young people that a vocation to 
the religious life is an unmistak- 
able thing, a destiny that a girl 
can neither mistake nor miss. Ac- 
cording to this mistaken notion, a 
girl who would be called to the 
religious life would find herself 
with no attraction whatsoever for 
any sort of life in the world: no 
interest in. boys, no inclination 
toward marriage, no instinctive 
desire for a family of her own; 
she would find that all her desires 
and inclinations would be for the 
religious life. Except in rare cases, 
a vocation to the religious life 
manifests itself in no such unmis- 
takable way. 


Essentially a vocation to the re- 
ligious life is an invitation to a 
girl to choose between two attrac- 
tions: attraction to the world and 
attraction to the special service of 
God. A vocation does not ordi- 
narily destroy all natural attrac- 
tion for the things of the world; 
it is an invitation to renounce 
them despite their attractiveness. 
This is a point that many girls 
miss. They experience a desire to 
serve God and their fellow-man in 
some special way, for example, by 
being a teaching or nursing Sis- 
ter, which is the very essence of 
a special invitation from God. 
But because they also feel a de- 
sire for a husband and a family, 
they ignorantly smother the oth- 
er desire as if it had no meaning. 
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HE smothering is made easy by 
the fact that the world around 
them, with its advertising, its 
reading matter, its movies and tel- 
evision programs, even its conver- 
sations, blows up out of all pro- 
portion the importance to a girl 
of boy-friends, love, an eventual 
husband and marriage. Thus a 
girl who truly experiences a de- 
sire to be a nun, and who would 
be happier as a nun than in any 
other walk of life, often says to 
herself: This cannot be a genuine 
vocation because I like boys and 
like to look forward to getting 
married. She has merely permit- 
ted the voice of the world to 
drown out the voice of God. 


HE second cause of the dispro- 
T portion between accepted voca- 
tions and the needs of the Church 
may be laid at the door of the 
family. There are some Catholic 
mothers and fathers who would 
like nothing better than to have a 
daughter become a nun, and 
whose way of living is such that 
vocations to the religious life 
among their children are truly en- 
couraged. But there are many 
more who are either forthrightly 
opposed to such vocations, or so 
indifferent about them that, per- 
haps without realizing it, they dis- 
courage such vocations. Those 
who actively oppose religious vo- 
cations among their children need 
to reflect on the terrible account 
they will one day have to render 
for having interfered with God's 
plans, not only for their children 
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but for the salvation of many oth- 
er souls. 

Those parents who are indiffer- 
ent about religious vocations for 
their children often turn out to 
be greater obstacles to such voca- 
tions than those who directly op- 
pose them. They are the ones who 
either permit or encourage their 
children to take part in early dat- 
ing, dancing, company-keeping — 
even perhaps when they are only 
in the eighth, ninth and tenth 
grades. This is the sort of thing 
that creates a premature and pre- 
cocious interest in marriage long 
before a child is old enough to 
know very much about it and the 
alternative of a religious vocation. 
Such parents also are inclined to 
keep the thoughts of their chil- 
dren directed toward marriage; it 
is the only goal that they consider 
worth pointing toward. Thus the 
children never have a fair chance 
of choosing between the attraction 
of life in the world and a life spent 
wholly for God and for souls. 


EAL Catholic parents see to it 

that their children are made 
aware, throughout all their grow- 
ing years, that there is such a 
thing as a religious vocation and 
that it might be meant for them. 
They must be very cautious nev- 
er to force a child into such a vo- 
cation, nor even to make a child 
feel that the only way in which it 
can please its parents is by becom- 
ing a Sister or a priest. But that 
caution does not prevent them 
from keeping their children aware 
of the possibility of a religious vo- 
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cation and of its greatness before 
God and its glorious possible ac- 
complishments among men. It 
may be truly said that Catholic 
parents lack the fullness of the 
true faith if they have no desire, 
or even an aversion for the idea, 
of seeing one or many of their 
children dedicated entirely to 
God. It is because there are too 
many such Catholic parents that 
the number of religious vocations 
falls short of the Church’s needs 
today. 
e 

HE third cause of the insuffi- 
T cient number of accepted vo- 
cations to the religious life is the 
failure of many of those who are 
in a position to do so (and we are 
among them) to help young Cath- 
olics to perceive the possibility, 
the rewards, the signs of a reli- 
gious vocation within them. St. 
Paul said to his disciple Timothy: 
“IT admonish thee to stir up the 
grace of God which is in thee by 
the imposition of my hands.” (II 
Tim. 1/6) The grace of God is in 
many young people before the im- 
position of hands in the actually 
making of the vows of religion, 
calling and inviting them to a 
higher life. As St. Paul tried to 
stir up the grace of God in Tim- 
othy, so all influential leaders in 
the Catholic Church should try to 
stir up the grace of a special vo- 
cation lying latent in. many a 
young soul. The time is past when 
it could be taken for granted that 
young people could fight off by 
themselves the power of the world 
to smother the interior voice of 
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God. It is necessary today to com- 
pete with that power for coura- 
geous young souls. 

Respectfully we suggest, there- 
fore, that bishops declare annual 
“vocation days” for the grade and 
high schools in their dioceses, on 
which the nature and signs and 
needs of religious vocation will be 
made clear and appealing to chil- 
dren. (Many bishops already do 
this successfully.) Respectfully we 
suggest that pastors arrange for 
regular vocation talks in their 
schools, so that the children will 
not grow up unmindful that there 
is another and a higher vocation 
possible for them than marriage. 
Respectfully we urge confessors, 
chaplains, directors of souls, 
priests in charge of youth work, to 
use the many opportunities that 
come their way (always without 
pressure of any kind) to “stir up” 
the grace of a possible vocation in 
the young people who come to 
them for help in their problems. 
Finally, every religious order in 
the Church that is in need of 
members should utilize the pow- 
erful printed word, in the form of 
pamphlets and dodgers and leaf- 
lets, to make their work known 
and help youngsters think about 
joining in it. We can no longer 
let the world have all the best of 
it in this kind of propaganda; we 
owe it to young people, to aban- 
doned souls, to Christ Himself, to 
teach young people at_ least 
enough about the religious life so 
that they can make a thoughtful 
choice between that and the mar- 
ried or single life in the world. 
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Little Lessons 


Mathias Huber, C.SS.R. 


in Catholic Living 


Do a Favor! 


BOVE all, have charity! (St. Paul) 

It isn’t always the smartest thing in 

the world to be talking about the good 

old days and the way things used to 

be, but it certainly is no exaggeration 

to say that the practice of old-fashion- 

ed neighborly charity is beginning to 
fade out of our lives. 

It is true that we have our beauti- 
ful hospitals, orphanages, homes for 
the old and infirm, welfare agencies. 
But how much personal charity, how 
much hand-to-hand, person-to-person 
kindness and helpfulness is left in the 
world today? We throw a dollar or 
five or ten into the community fund, 
or give to some other charity drive 
and do it willingly. But try to count 
up the times in the last month or two 
when you did something for someone 
else out of kindness — something that 
took your time, your personal atten- 
tion, something that made somebody 
else feel good. 

To begin, check your conduct in 
your own home. 


OW many people are friendly, 

smiling and attentive to everybody 
and everywhere until they cross their 
doorstep and are at home! Is there 
no place for refinement, gentleness, 
helpfulness and kindliness to those of 
your own family? Where there is con- 
stant nagging and faultfinding in a 
home, where is the charity, where is 
the bearing with one another, forgiv- 
ing one another? Don’t forget that the 
members of your family are your first 
neighbors and that charity begins at 
home. 

Are you as ready to do favors for 
the members of your family as you 
are to show favors to others? Yes, 
you remember the family at Christ- 
mas, on birthdays, on Mother’s Day 
and Father’s Day; but there are a lot 
of dull grey days in between these 
bright ones. Do you ever think of giv- 
ing gifts to them for no other reason 
except to show that you are thinking 
of them and that you love them? Per- 
haps things are in such a state in 
your home that if you would come 
home with a little gift they would 
think that you are trying to cover up 
something you have done. Or would 
the shock be so great that they would 
all drop dead? 
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HERE are many opportunities for 

us to show ourselves good neigh- 
bors to others also. How often we 
know of a poor family we could help 
in a small way without a lot of pub- 
licity. And isn’t there a sick friend 
or relative you could visit? An in- 
valid? A shut-in? 

When death comes to a family or 
some trouble strikes them, why not 
go in and ask quietly, “Is there any- 
thing I can do to help?” A kind word, 
a little thoughtfulness, a little help 
will make the burden lighter for some- 
one else. 

Even if it is only buying some can- 
dy or ice cream for a poor child, or 
giving somebody a lift in your car, 
or carrying a bundle, or baby-sitting 
to let a young couple enjoy an eve- 
ning out together, or helping someone 
to mend a fence or trim a tree or cut 
a lawn or plant a flower — that’s 
neighborly charity, and God grant that 
we may have more of it! 


OMETIMES we think, “Oh, if I 
had been there when the Blessed 
Mother of God had to take shelter in 
a stable that first Christmas night, 
how quick I would have been to bring 
Jesus and Mary and Joseph into my 
home! If I had been there in the Holy 
Land when Christ had no place where 
to lay His head! If I could have been 
Simon to help carry the cross, if I 
could have been Veronica to offer 
Him the cloth to wipe His face, if I 
could have stood beneath the cross of 
Christ with our Blessed Mother to 
offer Him sympathy and consolation!” 
But why waste time in idle dream- 
ing? You need not go out to the hills 
of Bethlehem to find Christ; you need 
not go to the Holy Land; you need 
not face the angry mob and the sol- 


diers to meet Him and help Him on 
the way of the cross. 


() Lord gave us an easy and sim- 
ple way of doing all these things 
for Him, when He said: “As long as 
you do it to the least of these my 
brethren, you do it to Me.” For if 
you show real hospitality to your 
relatives, your friends and even to 
strangers, you are going to Bethle- 
hem to bring Christ into your home. 
If you visit the sick or take care of 
them, if you bind up a wound or cool 
a fevered brow, you are Veronica 
along the way. If you help carry a 
heavy burden that is pressing on 
someone’s shoulder or upon some- 
one more tired than you are, you are 
Simon helping Christ to carry His 
cross. If you show sympathy and of- 
fer consolation when death brings sor- 
row and pain to others, you are stand- 
ing with our Blessed Mother beside 
the cross of Christ. 

For as long as you do it to the 
least of these His brethren, you do 
it to Him. 


HE question, “Who is my neigh- 

bor?” is not hard to answer. Our 
Lord answered that question for all 
time in the parable of the good Sa- 
maritan, by pointing out that our 
neighbor is everyone, anyone who 
needs us, anyone we can help. And 
Our Lord told us also what He will 
say on judgment day if we tried to be 
good neighbors during life. “Come, 
possess the kingdom prepared for you. 
For I was hungry and you gave Me 
to eat; I was thirsty and you gave Me 
to drink; I was a stranger and you 
took Me in. As long as you did it to 
one of these my brethren, you did 
it to Me.” 
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Reinhard Stump, C.SS.R. 


HE last day of the school year 

brings a happiness that nothing 
else in the world can give, to teach- 
ers and youngsters alike. When the 
books have been stored away on the 
closet shelves and the last little foot- 
fall has died away, the teacher draws 
the blinds and locks the door with a 
sigh of relief. It is a well-earned sigh, 
because no matter how ardent the 
desire to train little minds correctly 
before God and man, the task is 
strenuous and it is a welcome day 
when the hectic schedule of school 
months comes to an end. On the part 
of the youngsters it is a day of re- 
joicing, for now they can _ yell, 
“School’s out! No more school un- 
til September!” They bounce out of 
the school into the wide open free- 
dom of three months of summer- 
time. 


When the last teacher has left, the 
doors swing shut and the school 
building stands robed in unwonted 
silence like a watchful angel with 
folded wings waiting for its next call 
of duty—the peal of the school bell 
announcing another year of school 
in a far month to come. 
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NO, Not SUMMER School! 





But this is a 
different kind! 


There was a time when the doors 
remained shut, the blinds drawn as 
in an abandoned home, the janitor 
the only habitant of the echoing 
walls as he went about his work of 
repairing, painting, cleaning, waxing 
—until the school bell awakened the 
place in September. Now, however, 
the janitor in many schools has to 
do his work hurriedly, pressing it in- 
to a few days or a pair of weeks, be- 
cause something new has come into 
the school during the past few years, 
a something that has taken on great- 
er meaning as success resulted from 
effort, and that something is—Sum- 
mer School. 

“Summer School! Wow!” as the 
little boy said. “You won’t catch me 
in that!” As a matter of fact many a 
little boy has been caught in it. Sur- 
prising to say, the attitude of many 
little boys and girls toward summer 
school has changed, as they recog- 
nized the good that it did for them. 


HERE was a time when sum- 
mer school was taken for 
granted in universities and colleges, 
to enable struggling, ambitious per- 
sons to reach a degree sooner and to 
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enable teachers to learn new and bet- 
ter methods to exercise during the 
coming school year. Then the sum- 
mer school idea developed in the 
high school level, to provide an op- 
portunity for teen-agers to acquire a 
credit, or a half, in a subject which 
they were unable to obtain in the cur- 
riculum, and in some, perhaps the 
majority of cases, to enable a student 
to make up a credit or a half in a 
subject in which he had failed. This 
last recourse has many a time enabled 
a young boy or girl to get a real dip- 
loma finally instead of a certificate. 

However, it is not of these sum- 
mer schools that I am speaking. It 
is the summer school for grade school 
children, specifically in the higher 
elementary grades, that draws my at- 
tention. In respect to this let it be 
known that I do not mean the old 
type of summer school, which was 
mainly an occupying of the young- 
ster’s time when it began to hang 
heavily on his hands following the 
first exotic taste of “no-school” free- 
dom. This type of summer school 
was centered around playing with 
crayons and games and various forms 
of entertainment. The new kind of 
summer school is strictly business; it 
may last from eight in the morning 
until one in the afternoon, with little 
time for remission; and it goes on for 
five to six weeks. The results of it 
are shown to teachers, parents and 
child alike when the desks are oc- 
cupied again in the normal school 
year. 


4 iy strange thing about this 
summer school is that it is not 
for “flunkers.” Flunkers are exclud- 
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ed from it. In this system if a young- 
ster has failed to make a general 
passing average he simply has to re- 
peat his grade. This new kind of sum- 
mer school is specifically for those 
who have done well in school, but 
need improvement to reach a grade 
average equal to that of other and 


. Similar children in different parts of 


the country, this grade average hav- 
ing been determined by a long and 
extensive survey of school children 
throughout the nation. Thus in this 
summer school will be found children 
who have made a passing grade in all 
subjects; there will be found those 
who have made high marks in many 
subjects, but lower marks in one or 
two; and there may be found a few 
who have failed in a particular sub- 
ject. 


The whole thing stems from a gen- 
eral scheme called a Guidance Pro- 
gram. This is not to be confused with 
counselling programs conducted in 
high schools. The purpose of the 
Guidance Program, conducted from 
a central school office is to enable 
the individual teachers in their class- 
rooms to obtain a clear, accurate 
and comprehensive analysis of a 
child’s particular learning abilities 
and mental shortcomings. This is ac- 
complished by a battery of tests giv- 
en twice during the school year, one 
in the fall of the year and the other 
in the springtime. 

A child, for instance, may be a 
capable reader, but the tests show 
that its ability to recognize letters 
and syllables and sounds is out of 
proportion to its ability to grasp the 
meaning of the same, with the result 
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that it is indeed a good reader but 
a poor “understander,” if we may put 
it as such. This child goes to sum- 
mer school to develop its ability to 
understand the letters and sounds as 
well as to read them. A child may 
merit a high average in arithmetic, 
but the tests show that while it is 
very capable in adding and multi- 
plying, it is poor in dividing and sub- 
tracting or working fractions. The 
purpose of the summer school is to 
bring the child’s mental ability up to 
normal in all forms of arithmetic. 
Likewise, a child may be very good 
in spelling, but poor in writing the 
words it can spell, often with the re- 
sult that words are misspelled on pa- 
per which it can spell in its mind. 


HE aim of the summer sessions 

for elementary school children, 
therefore, is to bring the pupil up to 
the grade average in every part of the 
subject it is learning in school. The 
summer school is a time of concen- 
tration on one or a very few items 
of study. The purpose will have been 
achieved if in the ensuing school 
year, when the tests are given, the 
child reaches the grade average re- 
quired. It can be understood, then, 
why there is no room in this summer 
school for the pupil who has failed 
to make a general passing average, 
because time is too short to accom- 
plish in a few weeks what should have 
been accomplished in an entire school 
year. 


The Guidance Program is the fruit 
of many years of research in educa- 
tional methods carried on by several 
universities throughout the nation. 
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Sometimes we are inclined to be skep- - 
tical of new methods in teaching, and 
rightly so as the majority of teachers 
will agree, when we see the harm 
caused in the young by teaching 
standards practiced a few years back 
founded strictly on behavioristic 
principles. Thank God, that this 
harm has been recognized and the 
standards are being rejected. The 
Guidance Program is not a teaching 
method but a method of evaluation 
of the child’s abilities and a correc- 
tive program to meet any deficiencies 
in the child’s mental development. It 
cannot directly undo the harm caused 
in the field of education by behavior- 
istic principles. That must be done as 
far as possible by the teacher in the 
classroom. However, it does aid in- 
directly by helping the teacher to lo- 
cate the abilities and inabilities of the 
child so that its powers of mind are 
developed proportionately in all ways 
so that it can reach the ultimate goal 
of a higher education more easily 
and with enthusiasm. 


PERSON who is unacquainted 
with the objectives of the 
Guidance Program and hears that a 
child has to attend summer classes 
even though it did generally satis- 
factory work in school may throw up 
his hands in amazement. That is the 
reaction of many parents in places 
where the Guidance Program has 
been instituted when they are in- 
formed that their little boy or girl 
will have to attend the summer 
school. 
“But my child is getting passing 
grades. It has not failed,” is the first 
cry of bewildered mothers, and to 
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their cry is added the consternation 
of the child: “Summer school is for 
those who failed. I did not fail.” 


Many hours of patient explaining, 
many meetings — meetings even 
charged with hostility — have to be 
gone through to prove the reason- 
ableness of the summer classes. Rea- 
son finally prevails and when the 
summer comes, the classes go along 
successfully. Parents may even have 
to change their vacation plans to ac- 
commodate a son or daughter who 
has to attend the classes. 

One of the remarkable successes 
of the program is that the pupils be- 
gin to sense the progress they are 
making and fall into the summer 
study with enthusiasm. A by-product 
of the program is that after the first 
summer session, when all are back in 
school, teachers have found that most 
pupils apply themselves more dili- 
gently to avoid having to go back to 
the summer classes the next year. 


This report on the Guidance Pro- 
gram and the summer classes is brief 
and sketchy and is given by one who 
saw it as an outsider and as one 
standing on the side lines, whose on- 
ly function was to help make a school 
available for the conducting of the 
summer classes. I have to admit that 
I was one of those who first threw 
up my hands in amazement, but hav- 
ing seen the program function and 
seeing the results I frankly admit that 
it is definitely beneficial, and while 
it may not be perfect as nothing here 
on earth is perfect, it does aim to do 
something about one difficulty in ed- 
ucation which all can recognize, and 
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SPONSOR FOR VOCATION 

From Marianhill, South Africa, 
comes a story of heroism that de- 
serves to be known the world over. 
It concerns a Kaffir boy, who wanted 
above all things to be a priest. He 














needed sixty pounds sterling to con- 
tinue his studies, so he went off to 
the mines to earn the sum. He earned 
the money, but returned to his village 
an invalid, suffering from miner’s 
tuberculosis and unable to study. His 
dream was shattered. 

A mission priest urged the poor 
young native to use his money tc buy 
a plot of ground near the church and 
live happily there among his friends. 
But the Kaffir answered: “No, Fa- 
ther, that is not what I worked for 
I wanted to be a priest. If I can’t be 
one myself, perhaps you can find 
some other Kaffir boy who can be 
one for me. Take my money and help 
that boy to study for the holy priest- 
hood.” 


Missionary Youth 


























that is the unequal development of 
abilities not between children but 
within the child itself. 


gees there still remain some 
skeptics and opponents, the 
Guidance Program and the summer 
corrective classes are a step forward 
in the educational field and are here 
to stay. New ideas always meet with 
difficulties when brought into prac- 
tice, and not the least of the diffi- 
culties of the summer school pro- 
gram is that of the little boy who 
“wouldn’t be caught” in it, but I am 
afraid he is the very one who may 
have been caught in it. 
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readers retor 


In which readers are invited to express their minds on articles and opinions 
published in The Liguorian. Letters must be signed and full address of the 
writer must be given, though city and name will be withheld from publication 


on request. 


Who Really Gets the Breaks? 


“A problem that has troubled me for a 
long time is the unequal distribution of 
natural talents or material advantages. 
Some people seem to grow up totally un- 
prepared to face the world. They never 
fit in anywhere and they never seem to 
get anywhere. Others are loaded with gifts 
which enable them to gain success in a 
hurry, in business, in television or in the 
movies. Why are such favored persons 
singled out and the rest condemned to 
crawl? Why are some people barely able 
to make a living for their families while 
others have money to throw away? I have 
never seen a Catholic discussion of this 
problem. 


Pittsburgh, Pa. J. W.” 


© There is no answer that will give a com- 
pletely satisfactory and understandable ex- 
planation of this problem of the unequal 
distribution of talents, material advantages, 
success and wealth. There will always be 
the mystery of God's infinite and- wise 
providence to puzzle us. The only adequate 
answer is to be: found in genuine Christian 
meditation on the true purpose for which 
man was created and on the fact, proved 
so often by experience, that success and 
prosperity do not of themselves furnish the 
happiness that all are seeking. Every hu- 
man being born into this world is given 
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sufficient grace to reach the goal of eternal 
happiness in heaven for which he was cre- 
ated. Prosperity and success are often great 
handicaps in the attainment of that im- 
portant goal of happiness in heaven, and 
that makes the lot of the rich and success- 
ful in a material sense far more unfortu- 
nate than the lot of the obscure and poor. 
Our Lord told us plainly in the parable of 
the workers in the vineyard that He would 
give more to some and less to others, but 
He did not explain why. But He did say 
to many of the rich of His own day: 
“Amen, I say to you, you have received 
your reward.” He also said, “How hardly 
shall they that have great possessions enter 
the kingdom of heaven.” He did not by 
these words pre-judge all the rich, but He 
pointed out that it was much more diffi- 
cult for the rich to get to heaven than it 
is for the poor. Again on this point ex- 
perience proves that the rich and the suc- 
cessful are not always happy and _ that 
many times riches and success easily lead 
a person away from the service and friend- 
ship of God. They who are not numbered 
among the rich and the successful can 
rejoice, surely, that they have been spared 
the dangers that often come with riches 
and success and that they can find happi- 
ness here on earth and also in heaven, 
even though they are the poorest of the 
poor. 
The editors 
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‘No Cause for Worry 


“Please answer this question in your 
‘READERS RETORT. My husband and I 
have been married twenty years. I am a 
Catholic. My husband is not. We were 
married by a priest. My husband has 
never been baptized. Are we living in sin? 
N.N. Anon.” 
©@ Since you were married before a priest 
it is to be presumed that he asked you the 
usual questions before the marriage. There- 
fore, if the priest was told that your hus- 
band was not baptized, you can presume 
that tke necessary dispensation for dis- 
parity of cult was obtained by the priest 
and that your marriage is a real marriage. 

The editors 


A Different Kind of Color Problem 


“My Irish blood went rocketing skyward 
when the postman brought the April num- 
ber of your magazine. The reason? The 
combination of orange and green. I can 
well imagine what my saintly mother, long 
since gone to her eternal reward, would 
have said — and she was born in County 
Tipperary. Please, Father, not a combina- 
tion of orange and green when there are 
so many other beautiful combinations you 
could have used. I think orange would be 
fittingly combined with — shall we say — 
black, for those who wear the orange on 
St. Patrick’s Day. I always take my copies 
of THE LiGUORIAN to the county hospital 
for the patients, but this one is going minus 
a front cover. I suggest tossing a bit of 
holy water on the one who picked this 
combination. 

Fresno, Calif. N. N.” 

@ That we may fail against the rules of 
art in selecting color combinations for our 
covers, we do not deny. That everybody 
has the privilege of favoring or being op- 
posed to certain color combinations, we 
also do not deny. But if, in choosing colors, 
we were to try to avoid injuring the sensi- 
hilities of persons of all nationalities we 
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would soon be in a tad mental state. We 
hate communism and all it stands for, and 
red is its color; but our aversion for the 
red flag of communism would not stop 
us from using the color of red in combina- 
tion with blue, which is the color of the 
Mother of God. At any rate, we might 
class this as an optical illusion, like the 
flying saucers, because the color used in 
combination with green is known in tiie 
trade as Everfast Red. 
The editors 


Pamphlets for Teen-agers 


“I am looking for some material for a 
‘date clinic’ for our teen-age club. The 
material that appears in your magazine is 
tops. Has it been gathered in any kind of 
pamphlet, or is there any material which 
presents the articles for teen-agers in com- 
plete coverage for a clinic? 

Greensburg, Penna. Rev. J. G.” 
® Most of the articles on teen-agers which 
have appeared in THE LIGUORIAN are now 
in pamphlet or booklet form. For a list of 
titles write to LIGUORIAN PAMPH- 
LETS, Liguori, Missouri. 

The editors 


Echoes of Monaco Wedding 


“In the April issue of THE LiIGUORIAN 
you state: ‘For a Catholic to make a 
mockery of the sacramental character of 
marriage by attempting to enter it before 
a judge is a very great sin.’ May I ask sev- 
eral questions in regard to the Grace 
Kelly-Prince Rainer double ceremony wed- 
ding in Monaco which came up in dis- 
cussion after reading your statement 
above? 1. Does your statement conflict 
with the plan followed in the Monaco 
wedding? 2. Is this civil ceremony given 
precedence over the Church ceremony? 
3. Why are two ceremonies, civil and ec- 
clesiastical, performed in Monaco? 4. Why 
is this double ceremony not made the rule 
for Catholics all over the world? 5. Does 
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prestige, power, international standing car- 
ry special privileges or deserve special 
concessions? 6. Why is such a great ex- 
ample made and penance and reparation 
demanded of Catholics who try to marry 
before a judge? 


Baltimore, Md. Unsigned” 


© 1. The statement in THE LIGUORIAN does 
not conflict with the procedure followed in 
the Monaco wedding because the principals 
did not consider this the real wedding 
ceremony, but merely the fulfilment of 
the civil law, a procedure similar to but 
more formal than the obtaining of a li- 
cense in our country. 2. The civil ceremony 
in Monaco was given precedence in time 
but not in effect. The parties did not live 
together as man and wife until after the 
religious ceremony on the following day. 
3. Because it is the law — just as couples 
in this country must get a license before 
the Catholic ceremony; and you may take 
our word that the priest always makes sure 
that the couple have their license before 
he assists at the marriage. 4. The legislators 
of Monaco can make laws only for the 
principality of Monaco and not for the 
entire world. 5. Rank, high office and the 
like, deserve recognition in certain things, 
but they are not given special privileges 
in regard to such things as the laws about 
marriage. If a rich Catholic and a poor 
Catholic could be married on no other 
day except Friday, because of unavoidable 
circumstances, both could receive a dis- 
pensation from abstinence for themselves 
and all at the wedding dinner from their 
pastor, not because they are either rich or 
poor, but because of the festivity of the 
wedding day which just HAD to be a 
Friday. 6. When Catholics, who are bound 
by the law of the Church to marry before 
a priest and two witnesses, ignore this law 
and attempt marriage before a judge they 
are breaking a serious law of the Church. 
They go through the ceremony before the 
judge with the intention of making this 
their marriage ceremony in violation of 
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the law of the Church. When this is the 
occasion for public scandal, then not only 
must a penance be performed but repara- 
tion for the scandal must be made. 


The editors 


Second Round on “Boxing” 


“Father Ernest Miller’s excellent article 
Reflections on Boxing in the April issue 
holds up a mirror into which all boxers, 
fight fans and televiewers of the sport will 
do well to take a look. This group most 
certainly includes myself, an ardent fol- 
lower of the ring, as is evidenced by the 
fact that the hero of my recently pub- 
lished novel, Cross Roads, is a professional 
boxer. A great heavyweight once told me 
that before a match he never prayed di- 
rectly for victory; only that no real harm 
might come to his opponent or to himself. 
It is to be hoped that many fine young 
boxers of today climb through the ring 
ropes with this same prayer in their hearts. 
Those who enter the ring with intentions 
less worthy will do well to ponder care- 
fully Father Miller’s reminder that accord- 
ing to the book of all religions, to will 
directly to knock one’s opponent uncon- 
scious is morally wrong from the very 
start. Much of the brutality of boxing 
could be removed if the rules were 
changed so that should one boxer be un- 
able to continue because of injury, the 
judges would be empowered to render a 
decision in favor of the contestant who 
was ahead on points at the time, even 
though he were the one suffering the in- 
jury. Boxing is capable of being a fine 
sport, but only if those who participate 
and watch have due regard for the prin- 
ciples which Father Miller has called to 
our attention. 

McChord Air Force Base, Wash. 
Chaplain G. G.” 


“My husband was a professional boxer 
for eleven years, had close to one hundred 
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fights. He didn’t kill anyone, nor did he 
try. Like other good boxers he went into 
the ring with the intention of outboxing 
his opponent and not of battering him into 
unconsciousness. Morally wrong? I think 
not. You find some mighty fine men in 
the game of boxing; Catholics, too. 
Edwardsville, Ill. P.. ©.” 


“TI think you were laying it on a little 
thick in your article on boxing. Another 
fellow and I have a boxing team which 
we hope to develop into a boys’ club. The 
boys wear headgears, and any time a boy 
is even overmatched we stop the fight. 
My pastor has complimented me many 
times on the interest we are taking in the 
boys. And along come you Padres and tell 
me (or imply) that I am doing something 
morally wrong. I want to say that if you 
have any equipment for boxing you might 
send it out to us, as we need it badly. 
Would appreciate an answer as to your 
position on amateur boxing. 


Shiprock, New Mex. A 3. S° 


© The writers of the last two letters above 
deserve commendation for their sincere 
and well justified defense of boxing as 
they know it. They might be helped to see 
the whole situation more clearly by the 
first letter above, from which we quoted. 
Also, we must call attention to the fact, 
that although Father Miller’s article em- 
phasized heavily the brutality which many 
times stalks around on the canvas before 
the contestants climb out or are helped out 
through the ropes, we prefaced the article 
with this observation: “While prize-fight- 
ing and prize-fight watching have not been 
proved to be morally wrong, a powerful 
case can be made out against the brutality 
that is becoming more and more an es- 
sential of the sport.” We do not believe 
that any adverse criticism or condemna- 
tion of amateur boxing conducted as a 
clean sport, with proper regulation and 
control, was made in the article. The flood- 
lights were turned on the prize-ring, pro- 
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fessional fighting, and on those particular 
fights which, beyond anyone’s denial, are 
examples of brutality. 


The editors 


In Need of Prayer 


“I have clipped the little item, In Need 
of Prayer, from the April LicuortaNn, 
which lists the eleven intentions to be 
prayed for. I taped the clipping to the cup- 
board above my kitchen sink where they 
are often seen. Thus, at least one Hail 
Mary and usually more can and will be 
said each day for each intention. THE L1- 
GUORIAN is the only Catholic magazine 
we do not pass on. We like to re-read 
articles in earlier copies and wish to save 
them as a reference for our children. 
Adams, Mass. Mrs. S. G.” 


Catholic View 


“Thank you for hitting home and dig- 
ging deeply into our spiritual life. Many, 
many times your magazine has saved us 
from today’s confusion. We have four 
small children. Our oldest is in the first 
grade. Already the training of the dedi- 
cated Sisters is shining through. Last eve- 
ning at supper she entertained us most 
pleasantly with two beautiful stories of 
the saints. Saints are very exciting people 
to the children. David is a very particular 
hero to our little boy Paul. In a suburban 
community like ours the pastor and the 
people are struggling for essentials. As a 
result, facilities and outlets for our teen- 
agers are limited. Many of them are at- 
tending public high school because of local 
circumstances. So please continue with 
your help for them. The boys, particularly, 
seem to lose hold after leaving Catholic 
grade school. May we always be selfless 
enough to make any and all sacrifices 
necessary in order to preserve in our chil- 
dren the priceless gift of Catholic faith. 
Hillside, Ill. Mrs. J. S.” 
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Candles and Searchlights 


“Going places and doing things! Were 
this not the slogan of a national radio 
company you might well place it on the 
cover of your precious magazine — THE 
LIGUORIAN. I pay seven cents a day for the 
local newspaper in which the name of 
God and things done in His name get but 
scant coverage. It would be wonderful if 
we could have a National Catholic Daily 
with the news of the day treated for what 
it is worth by such writers as you have 
on the staff of THe LiGuorian. Instead 
we pay out for trash like Hollywood 
Roundup Time, Manhattan after Midnight 
and all those other silly syndicated col- 
umnists who talk week in and week out 
and say nothing — full of sound and fury. 
THE LIGUORIAN is not merely a candle 
dispelling the darkness: it is a searchlight 
pointing out the way and going there. 
Sharon, Penna. N. N.” 


Puzzled Ex-Catholic 


“I was a Catholic some years ago. Now 
I am an ex-Catholic. I married a Baptist 
girl in a Baptist church. As a young man 
I had horrors when I ate meat on Friday 
or forgot and ate before Communion — 
and such things. And what penance I did 
to atone for it! Now suddenly it is no 
longer a sin to drink water before Com- 
munion. When it finally was decided that 
the Assumption of Mary was to become 
a fact and a dogma of the Church and 
that all Catholics must believe it, I asked 
my friends if this isn’t a form of brain- 
washing. Once a Catholic could believe 
the dictates of his heart on this matter and 
it would not be a sin. But now he must 
believe it. I believe the Catholic Church’s 
hold on me loosened a little when the 
problem about this question first arose.” 
California N. N.” 
@ We have explained previously in THE 
LicuorIAN what laws the Church can 
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change and what laws the Church cannot 
change. The law of fasting before receiv- 
ing Holy Communion is one of the laws 
which the Church made according to the 
authority given to her by Christ, and it is 
a law which she can change again if the 
circumstances of the times make it advis- 
able. The same is true of the law of absti- 
nence on Friday. This subject is explained 
fully in the pamphlet, WHAT LAWS 
CAN THE CHURCH CHANGE? which 
can be obtained from our pamphlet de- 
partment for ten cents. 

A Catholic who is well instructed in his 
religion believes that Christ made Peter 
and his successors, the popes, the infalli- 
ble guardians of the doctrines He revealed 
to the world. Thus when the Holy Father 
proclaims a certain truth, like that of 
Mary’s Assumption, as something to be 
believed by all Catholics, a well instructed 
and believing Catholic does not talk about 
it as brain-washing, but rather as some- 
thing very logical and normal in Catholic 
life. It is hard to understand why so many 
persons who do not believe in the Pope's 
authority as vicar of Christ, should get so 
excited about or give a second thought to 
what the Pope says or does. 

The editors 


Foreign Department 


“I am the Catholic Chaplain here in this 
section of France. For some time your 
magazine has been coming in to me per- 
sonally. Without a doubt I think that it’s 
THE magazine. In fact the Redemptorist 
system of missions, sermons, theology is 
to me the answer to the basic desire on the 
part of most Catholics to know exactly 
what the score is. It’s no use to ‘beat 
around the bush’. I think that your maga- 
zine gives out with doctrine and keeps a 
pretty level temperature in answering 
some of the objections of readers. Be as- 
sured that you will never get my cancella- 
tion. 


Fontnet, France Chaplain H. L.” 


THE LIGUORIAN 


For Converts 


“Your magazine is wonderful for con- 
verts, because your articles clarify so many 
of the teachings of the Catholic Church 
that are not always fully explained in the 
course of instructions. For instance, your 
article on venial sin in the January issue 
was of immeasurable help to me, a con- 
vert of ten years. 


Houston, Tex. Mrs. A. C. W.” 


For Mixed Marriage 


“I save every issue of THE LIGUORIAN 
because I know someday I will read them 
all again. I am a Catholic, married to a 
non-Catholic and we have two lovely chil- 
dren. So many problems arise in a mixed 
marriage but THE LIGUORIAN has helped 
me immensely in solving them. My hus- 
band has never been baptized, so I hope 
that the prayers I offer and the good ex- 
ample I try so hard to set will result in 
some day bringing him to the faith. 
Minneapolis, Minn. Mrs. G. R.” 


Kind Words 


“FRIAR and THE LiGuoriaNn are the best 
literature available anywhere today, Cath- 
olic or otherwise. You ought to plug each 
other gratis. ’'m an artist and wouldn’t get 
within fifty feet of your magazine if I 
hadn’t learned from many blessed experi- 
ences that what’s contained within is so 
solid and practical and superior to any 
other publication that you don’t need clas- 
sy formats, etc. In fact, you could bind 
each issue in old Liederkranz wrappers 
and I'd still read it before anything else, 
and from wrapper to wrapper! So I gave 
up trying to think of suggestions and draw- 
ing sketches of covers I’d like to see you 
wear. Please don’t worry about such 
things! You’re way ahead of them all as 
far as contents-per-cent goes. Keep the pic- 
tures out, keep the ads out (unless it’s a 
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FRIAR ad!), keep on satisfying the lady 
from Poughkeepsie (wherever that is) who 
said she was converted by Catholicism, 
not compromise, add another page of 
Lucid Intervals and don’t get fat heads. 
Don’t know how long you can go on being 
so good, but I pray it will last a long 
time. Keep waking them up! I agree, your 
main drawback is that you only come out 
once a month, but don’t try it every week 
. .. give us time to pass ’em around. 

N.N. Fr. Anon, O.F.M. 


“In regard to changing the format or 
anything else in your magazine I would 
like to say that your current format suits 
us very well. However, change your for- 
mat all you want. JUST DON’T 
CHANGE YOUR WRITINGS AND 
YOUR EDITORIAL POLICY. And re- 
member that those wounded cries of ‘Can- 
cel my subscription’ may be the beginning 
of a turmoil which will end with a return 
to complete submission to the Church and 
Christ. Without the lance in the side and 
the shock of pain, we’d all be in trouble! 
These little lances you bury in a few peo- 
ple may turn out to be merciful hypo- 
dermic needles to scothe their restless 
nervous souls so that they can _ think 
straight and see straight again to find their 
way home. As I read this, I see that it is 
a lousy letter, but you can bet your bot- 
tom subscription it’s sincere! Keep up your 
wonderful work. 
Rantoul, Il. P. A. R.” 

“After reading your article on com- 
munism, BIG WORDS INTO LITTLE, I 
couldn’t help but sit down and write a let- 
ter of praise. Your article is not only in- 
formative on the matter of communism 
but I feel sure it will serve as a guide to 
fathers who are doubtful about how to ex- 
plain communism to their children, as it 
should be. Congratulations on doing a 
wonderful job on a subject which needs 
explaining in these uncertain days. 

N. N. Roe EY 
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THE MARTYRS OF 


NAGASAKI 


JoHN E. Douerty, C.SS.R. 


The story of the perseverance of Japanese Catholics 


in the faith for two and a half centuries despite 


the absence of priests and amid constant persecution. 


HE mists rose on the beautiful 

morning of August 8, 1853, and 
discovered the unaccustomed sight of 
a United States naval squadron float- 
ing in Edo Bay, Japan. One of the 
ships was the flagship of Commodore 
Perry bearing greetings to the shogun 
from President Fillmore. Astonished, 
the Japanese next day received the 
Americans with studied courtesy, but 
six months later extended the hand 
of commercial fellowship to the 
United States. Quickly the English, 
then the Dutch, the Portuguese and 
finally the French knocked and were 
bade to enter. Thus it came about 
that the great door of Japan, closed 
to all Christians for more than two 
centuries, suddenly swung open again. 


FATHER PETTIT-JEAN 


Soon ships from the western world 
began to ply back and forth in Jap- 
anese harbors, and the homes of 
Christians rose near Buddhist temples 
in the Orient. The American consul 
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sought and graciously obtained per- 
mission for the Christian powers to 
have churches for the spiritual care 
of their own people. 


So it happened that a French mis- 
sionary priest stood in the dusk of 
Saint Patrick’s Day, ten years later, 
examining the contours of his chapel 
newly erected on the slopes of Oura 
Hill. This was Father Bernard Pettit- 
jean, who as a young man in France 
had learned the Japanese language 
and had dreamed one day of seeking 
out the descendants of Christians who 
had once lived in Japan. The figures 
of a group of men and women who 
now struggled up the hill must then 
have seemed like part of one of his 
dreams, for they came to the chapel 
and stood reverently and humbly at 
its door. Urged by something within 
him to speak to them, the missionary 
invited them inside and led them to 
the main altar. He genuflected at the 
altar rail and knelt down for a brief 
prayer. As he did so, two middle- 
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aged women knelt on either side of 
him. 


NE, laying her hand on her 
breast, said, “All of us have the 
same heart as you.” 

“Indeed! And where do you come 
from?” 

“From Urakemi where all have the 
same heart as we have.” 

The other lady spoke, “And where 
is the Santa Maria?” 

The priest rose and led them over 
to the altar of the Blessed Virgin, 
and as they neared it they cried out, 
“Look, there she is! There is the 
Santa Maria and she is holding her 
Divine Infant in her arms!” They all 
knelt down again and some began to 
weep for joy. 


These incidents are among the 
most important in modern history. It 
is true that the great door of Japan 
banged shut with a great noise when 
the last great World War approached 
and Japanese fliers flew over Pearl 
Harbor. Yet these men and women 
who came to Father Pettit-jean were 
secret Christians inheriting their faith 
from ancestors who had preserved it 
through two centuries and a half of 
martyrdom. They would soon lead 
the priest to more than 10,000 other 
Christians scattered in communities 
throughout Japan who had also kept 
the faith through the most constant 
and most horrible persecution known 
in modern times. Their discovery was 
the beginning of the new missionary 
era in Japan; nor has the war stopped 
it. On the contrary, the flow of Jap- 
anese converts into the Church is 
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greater now than at any time, and the 
opportunity now offered to the 
Church is better than ever. 

Hence the story of the Japanese 
martyrs is more than a proof of the 
unconquerable tenacity of the Chris- 
tian faith; it is a present-day com- 
mentary on the age-old observation 
of Tertullian, “The blood of martyrs 
is the seed of Christians.” 


A FAMILIAR NAME 


The chief scene of these martyr- 
doms is a port in Japan with a name 
probably more familiar to the Eng- 
lish-speaking peoples than any other 
word in the unfamiliar language of 
the Japanese. It is Nagasaki, the tra- 
ditional seat of the Christian faith in 
Japan. 

In centuries past, when the western 
nations first discovered Japan, Naga- 
saki was the principal port of trade 
and it is still one of the most impor- 
tant ports in modern times. It was 
the scene of the English language 
opera, Madam Butterfly, and Amer- 
ican song-writers with a love for the 
romance of the Orient have favored 
Nagasaki in countless popular hits 
about Japan. If there were still some 
in this country who had not heard of 
Nagasaki, they could hardly have 
missed it at the end of the last war. 
For it was over this port that an 
American superbomber flew on Au- 
gust 9, 1945, and there dropped an 
atomic bomb that in one instant blew 
85,000 men, women and children, in- 
cluding the largest part of the Chris- 
tian population, into eternity. 
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HERE has been much discussion 

about the A-bomb since, but al- 
though the slaughter of so many inno- 
cents was never directly intended, it 
can hardly be said that Nagasaki sits 
lightly on any Christian conscience, 
and in this article the dropping of 
the bomb is seen simply as the last 
of a series of maddened and insensate 
gestures made by the forces of this 
world in a futile effort to smash the 
unconquerable spirit of Christian 
faith in Japan. 





WILLING WITNESSES 


In the Catholic Church martyrs 
hold a unique place, for the Divine 
Founder of the Church says, “Great- 
er love than this no man hath, that he 
will lay down his life for his friend.” 
As for the telling effect of their testi- 
mony on those outside the Church, 
Pascal, the philosopher, aptly ob- 
serves: “I believe witnesses who are 
willing to be beheaded for their be- 
lief.” 

Since the beginning of Christianity 
it is estimated that the Church has 
baptized five billion souls, but of 
these none have more influence on 
Christians today than the early mar- 
tyrs of the Church, including the 
Apostles themselves. Nevertheless, in 
our own day and in the United States, 
Christians have seen  college-bred 
young men and women forsake the 
Christian faith and go over to its 
avowed enemy as communists to be 
traitors not only to their country but 
to Christ. 


HE reason for this was given by 
Whittaker Chambers, the most 
eloquent and disillusioned of them 
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MISSIONARY PRIESTS 


| 
| | 
An NC press release lists the num- | 
| bers of missionary priests according | 
| to nations; followed by the percentage | 
| this represents of total priests in each 
nation: | 
| France 3,395, 6.6 percent | 
| Belgium 2,289, 13.2 percent | 
| Netherlands 2,229, 21.4 percent ; 
Ireland 2,001, 27.4 percent | 
| Spain 1,686, 5.4 percent | 
| Italy 1,332, 2.1 percent | 
| Germany 847, 3.2 percent : 
| United States 815, 1.7 percent | 
Canada 547, 4.5 percent | 
| Great Britain 540, 6.8 percent | 
| Switzerland 362, 8.1 percent | 
1 Austria 85, 1.3 percent 
Luxembourg 49, 9.1 percent | 
| More than 25 percent of missionary | 
| priests now come from the mission | 
territories themselves. The percentage 
of native clergy runs as high as 56 | 
| Percent in Asia, down to 15 percent | 
| in Africa. | 
| Mission territories, that is, those 
under the jurisdiction of the Congre- | 
| gation for the Propagation of the | 
| Faith, contain more than 27 million 
Catholics. ! 
1 


all, in his book called Witness, in 
which he says they were in search of 
something not only to live for but to 
die for. Hence it might well be asked 
whether the Christian faith even to- 
day has the same power to inspire 
martyrs to die for the faith. In an- 
swer one might easily cite the heroic 
sufferings of innumerable martyrs to 
the faith behind the Iron Curtain in 
any one of several countries taken 
over by communism. 
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There are over a hundred bishops 
and cardinals now held prisoners by 
the Soviet power or its satellites, to 
be brain-washed in one way or an- 
other; and if the number of the hier- 
archy is so great, how many more 
martyrs must there be among the 
laity and priests who are less promi- 
nent. Still, there is no place in the 
world today that has been so con- 
stantly hallowed by the blood of mar- 
tyrs as Nagasaki in the pagan country 
of Japan. 


PREDICTION OF FRANCIS XAVIER 


“The Japanese nation is the only 
one that seems to me likely to main- 
tain unshaken the Christian faith if 
it once embraces it,” said St. Francis 
Xavier in 1552, “but this will not be 
without heroic sufferings on the part 
of the preachers of the Gospel.” 

Xavier was the great missionary of 
modern times and merits by his in- 
credible accomplishments to be num- 
bered with the very first missionary of 
the Church, St. Paul, and with the 
Apostles themselves. Yet Xavier was 
above all, a man of vision. Each of the 
countries where he planted the faith 
— especially India — and China, at 
whose doorstep he died, has an as- 
tounding history in the faith. Yet no- 
where is his foresight so clearly 
proved as in Japan where the faith 
endured for two and a half centuries 
despite the absence of priests and 
amid constant persecution. 


T. Francis said that a missionary 
should be beside himself with 
zeal. He was a sturdy Basque with a 
profound Spanish devotion to the 
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faith which seems fanatical to those 
outside the Church, yet he was a 
gentleman from a noble family in 
Navarre; a humanist, a scholar and 
professor of philosophy in Paris be- 
fore he became the picturesque apos- 
tle, hoarse from incessant preaching 
in the open air, his arms dropping 
at the end of each day from the very 
weariness of baptizing. His was the 
shrewd wisdom that formed entire 
communities in the Catholic way of 
life with lay-participation in the apos- 
tolate according to the Oriental pat- 
tern that has been so tenaciously 
preserved in Nagasaki. 


It is remarkable that Catholic mis- 
sionaries met with such phenomenal 
success in the East at the very time 
the Protestant Reformation was cut- 
ting off whole nations from the 
Church in the West, for in Japan 
alone by the year 1600 there were 
already 300,000 Catholics. No less 
remarkable is the fact that the factor 
of human pride or national ambition, 
which eventually brought fanatical 
persecution on the Church, at first 
helped the spread of the faith. 


Catholic missionaries reached the 
Orient on trading vessels of western 
nations, especially those of Portugal 
whose far-reaching enterprise had 
discovered the new sea route to India 
formerly sought by Columbus when 
he stumbled on the continent of 
North America. At this time the en- 
terprise of western nations was pleas- 
ing to the Japanese dukes or daimyos 
who welcomed their ships and with 
them the apostles of the Christian 
faith. 
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FIRST EXECUTION OF CHRISTIANS 


When Xavier came to Japan, the 
Emperor was but a figurehead, yet 
none of the daimyos had sufficient 
power to be dictator. When one of 
these dukes would become powerful 
enough to be a shogun, then national 
pride would assert itself; it would 
clash with the pride of the West and 
Japanese Christians would be pound- 
ed between the hammer and the anvil. 
The dictators would become infuri- 
ated by the very tenacity of the Chris- 
tians in holding their foreign faith. 
In the tradition of all dictators they 
would see the rising power of the 
Church as a threat to their own dic- 
tatorship and would become diaboli- 
cally cruel in their determination to 
make Japanese Christians apostatize. 
Thus the first great execution of 
Christians at Nagasaki occurred when 
the daimyo, Hideyoshi, had become 
dictator. 


EA captains from the western 
nations began to neglect the 
elaborate and formal round of cour- 
tesies so dear to the Japanese and 
particularly to Hideyoshi, and he 
burned at the fancied insult to his 
face. A Spanish ship arrived with the 
Franciscan missionaries and landed 
them without the ceremony of formal 
permission. Infuriated, Hidcyoshi sent 
a threat to confiscate the ship, but 
the Spanish captain replied that his 
country was a most powerful nation 
which would not take this lying down. 
The result was a decree of persecu- 
tion against all Christians. 
At first there was a grave danger 
of wholesale executions, but at length 
the number of twenty-six hostages 
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was arrived at, including the newly 
landed Franciscan missionaries, and 
all were crucified at Nagasaki. 


THE JAPANESE MARTYRS 


Saint Alphonsus in his beautiful 
work called The Victories of the Mar- 
tyrs, touchingly describes the scene 
of this execution. Each martyr was 
laid upon a wooden cross; then a 
cord was placed around his legs and 
the middle of his body and an iron 
collar around his neck. Each, as he 
was raised, rejoiced that in his death 
he could so closely resemble Christ, 
and each sang the Latin words of the 
Benedictus, “Blessed be the Lord 
God of Israel because He has visited 
and wrought the redemption of His 
people.” 


Most inspiring was the martyrdom 
of three boys of the ages of twelve, 
thirteen and fourteen. Two of them 
were altar boys and were being ex- 
ecuted with their father, a staunch 
Japanese Catholic, and the third was 
a lad who had just been baptized and 
openly confessed his faith. All the 
Christians had the opportunity to es- 
cape simply by apostatizing, but none 
died more willingly or bravely than 
these boys. 


S each cross was raised aloft, 

the martyr burst into song and 
while they were all singing, soldiers 
passed before each cross and pierced 
the crucified Christian through the 
breast with his lance. The twenty- 
six martyrs are now all acknowledged 
and venerated as saints of the Church, 
for they were canonized by Pope Pius 
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IX on June 8, 1862, and their feast 
is on the fifth of February. 


Why did Hideyoshi stop at twenty- 
six? There were many powerful Jap- 
anese who had embraced the faith or 
were favorable to it and Hideyoshi 
would have to isolate these first. 
Some of the daimyos themselves had 
become Christians and even members 
of Hideyoshi’s own family. In fact 
the head of his bodyguard, a figure 
of great honor and chivalry among 
the Japanese, Takayamo Ukon, was 
a fervently devout Catholic. When- 


ever a persecution was threatened, 
Ukon offered himself up to die for 
the faith. He stands out like an Al- 
fred or an Arthur among Japanese 
Catholics, a great soldier ennobled 
by all the high ideals of the faith so 
that it is impossible to exaggerate the 
effect of his example in fortifying the 
Catholic communities. At last, how- 
ever, Ukon was forced into exile and 
died far from his homeland. His 
cause has been introduced and one 
day there may also be a Saint Ukon 
venerated on the altars of the Church. 
(To be continued) 


+ + 


Catholic” Liberals 


Catholic liberals are wolves in lamb’s clothing; hence any priest worthy 
of the name must unmask for the faithful confided to his care their insidious 
plotting, their unholy designs. You shall be called papists, retrogressives, 
intransigents. Be proud of it. . . . Be strong and heed the call of Isaias: Cry 
aloud, never ceasing, raise thy voice like a trumpet call, and tell my people of 
their transgressions, call the sons of Jacob to account. St. Pius X 


+ 


Peace-Time Hero 


An editorial in the Memphis Press-Scimitar hails Father John J. Sullivan 
of Pottsville as a “Hero of Peace.” “Truth may not be stranger than fiction 
in these days of Superman,” states the editorial, “but it could often be used 
for the basis of a thrilling story.” 

Father Sullivan risked his life to crawl through a forty-foot mine shaft 
to administer the last rites of the Church to a trapped coal miner who had 
been buried up to the neck for ten hours. The priest then doffed his cassock, 
seized a shovel and helped dig the man out alive. 


+ + 


The more we saw of the Nazis with their systematic paganism and the 
Commies with their materialism made a code and a cult, the better our religion 
looked to us. God is good and out of the ugliness of our foes rises a new sense 
of the beauty of our faith. Communists are making a lot of professing 
Christians. Herald-Citizen 
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FOR 
NON-CATHOLICS 
ONLY 


Louis G. Miller, C.SS.R. 


Objection: 1 am told that the countries 
of Latin America are all supposed to be 
heavily Catholic. Why then does there 
always seem to be such political turmoil 
there? How can a supposedly Catholic 
country permit a dictator like Peron? Can’t 
the Catholic Church exercise any better 
influence than that? 


Answer: In very few of the countries 
of Latin America has the Church had a 
chance to do her job for the last hundred 
years, or since these countries gained their 
independence. It is a matter of historical 
record that the Spanish and Portuguese 
wonderfully Christianized these lands when 
they first settled there, centuries ago. To 
mention just one example of their work, 
the so-called Reductions of Paraguay, de- 
veloped by the Jesuit missionaries in the 
seventeenth century, were models of their 
kind. In them the natives were cared for 
and educated and brought to a high level 
of security and independence. 


The Reductions, however, collapsed be- 
fore the greed of government officials 
and private exploiters. The Church con- 
tinued to do her task, hampered, however, 
by increasing interference and _ hostility. 
When these nations won their independence 
from Spain and Portugal in the nineteenth 
century, unfortunately, anti-clerical ele 
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Latin-American Catholics 


ments predominated in most of the new 
governments. 

In Mexico, for instance, since 1857 the 
Church has had neither property nor free- 
dom of action. Church buildings were 
government owned, Church schools were 
for the greater part proscribed, seminaries 
were out of the question. Other Latin- 
American nations did not have actual per- 
secution of the Church, as in Mexico, but 
there was far from complete freedom of 
activity. 


In view of these facts, it is a strange 
contradiction that the enemies of the Cath- 
olic Church indulge in. On the one hand, 
they berate her for her sins of omission 
in not educating the people to democracy; 
and on the other they lambaste her for 
what they call her “interference in poli- 
tics.” We have seen in the same newspaper 
one article blaming the Church for Peron’s 
rise, and another blaming her because she 
stayed aloof from the whole development. 


One thing is certain: these countries 
have stayed overwhelmingly Catholic, de- 
spite the shortage of priests and the lack 
of instruction in the faith. That is why 
they resent the presence of Protestant 
missionaries who attack their most cher- 
ished beliefs and preach to them as if they 
were pagans. 
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The Little 


Sacraments 


JosePH E_wortny, C.SS.R. 


ESUS CHRIST was the great 

teacher of mankind. He alone 
could say of Himself: ‘I am the 
truth.” Read His parables and see 
how clearly He illustrates the spir- 
itual by means of the material, 
the unknown by the known, the 
things of the spirit by the things 
of the body. He knew whereof 
man was made: a mixture of the 
spirit and the flesh, of body and 
soul. 


Christ did not disdain to use 
material things to bring home 
spiritual ideas. He spoke about 
the farmer sowing seed in the 
field, and compared the sown seed 
to the word of God. He likened 
Himself to the shepherd who 
leaves ninety-nine sheep safe in 
the fold and goes out in search of 
the one which has strayed. An- 
other time He spoke of Himself 
as the good shepherd who gives 
his life for his sheep. Faith He 
called the pearl of great price. 

In instituting the seven sacra- 
ments Christ used material things 
to signify the spiritual infusion of 
grace into the soul. Baptism by 
water signifies the washing away 
of sin and the rebirth of the soul 
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into the life of grace once lost by 
sin. Common elements found on 
tables the world over were used 
by Him as the material for His 
sacrifice of the Mass and the 
means by which His Body and 
Blood become the spiritual food 
and drink of men. 


N effecting cures our Divine 
Savior laid His hands on the 
sick and palsied. He used spittle 
to open the eyes of a man born 
blind. He stooped and wrote in 
the sand and waited for confusion 
to enter the hearts of the hypo- 
critical Pharisees who had brought 
to Him the woman taken in adul- 
tery. He laid His hands in bene- 
diction on the little children and 
bade men become even as they if 
they would enter into His king- 
dom. Before He fed five thousand 
men with five loaves and two fish- 
es, He blessed these material 
things, and they were stretched 
miraculously to feed that large 
crowd. 

So, too, the Church, by the pow- 
er granted her by Christ to bind 
and to loose even here on earth, 
makes use of material things to 
raise men’s thoughts from earth 
to heaven. The Church has insti- 
tuted the sacramentals, or the lit- 
tle sacraments as they were called 
centuries ago. These sacramentals 
differ from the seven sacraments: 
Christ instituted the sacraments 
to give His grace infallibly to the 
recipients as long as they place no 
obstacle. The sacramentals were 
instituted by the Church in order 
that through her prayers and 
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blessing and the piety of the user 
God might grant His grace. 


UU IS almost impossible to list 

entirely the different sacra- 

mentals, but here is a practical 
way to divide them: 

1) public prayer, liturgical like 
the divine office, or private 
like the recitation of the 
rosary. 

2) the use of holy water, as in the 
the Asperges before a high 
Mass, and the unctions at 
various consecrations, as the 
consecration of a chalice for 
use at holy Mass. 

3) the eating of blessed foods: 
wine on the feast of St. John 
Evangelist; the lamb at Easter 
time. 

4) the general avowal of faults 

by the means of the Confiteor 

at Mass, Communion and the 
divine office. 

) the giving of alms. 

6) blessings, papal and episcopal 
blessings, also the blessing of 
candles, palms, ashes. 

Almost every sacramental has 
its Own purpose and these pur- 
poses can be gleaned from reading 
the prayers which the Church 
uses in constituting the various 
sacramentals. 

The sacramentals derive their 
efficacy from the prayers of the 
Church which petitions God to 
bless the pious users of them. In 
general, the effects of the sacra- 
mentals may be listed as three: 
1) they help to drive away the 

evil spirits, who at times can 
affect physical things. 
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2) they deliver the soul from sin 
and the penalties attached; 
this refers to the remission of 
venial sins only. 

3) they obtain temporal favors, 
as, for example, the blessing of 
a house or the blessing of the 
fields for a fruitful harvest. 


HE danger of idolatry or 

superstition in the use of 
material things in the service of 
religion has always been recog- 
nized by the Church, and she has 
made a number of laws which 
forbid any practice which even 
approaches these two evils. 

Any sensible person will use a 
St. Christopher medal in his car 
as a petition to the saint to pro- 
tect him from the dangers of driv- 
ing an automobile and not as a 
four-leaf clover or rabbit’s foot, 
nor as a right to exceed the speed 
limits. 

We all realize that a picture or 
statue of Christ or the Blessed 
Mother or one of the saints is a 
means of calling our lagging at- 
tention to the existence of the 
persons they represent, just as we 
keep before us a picture of our 
parents in order that we might 
honor them and not forget them. 


As with all good things, the 
abuse or misuse of the sacrament- 
als does not constitute a logical 
reason for doing away with them 
altogether. In the case of devotion- 
al articles, the right use is so 
necessary and fruitful for reason- 
able people that no one would 
want to see them condemned. 
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Portrait of Christ . 


... Lhe Transfiguration (II) 


Raymond J. Miller, C.SS.R. 


f gem Moses and Elias had ap- 
peared and were conversing 
with Christ, the apostles awaken 
from their sleep. It is Scene Two of 
the drama of the Transfiguration: 


The apostles awaken, are dumbfounded. 
Peter utters some confused words. 


They may have heard some of the 
“conversation” between Our Lord 
and His other-worldly visitors, but 
sleepy as they are, it is lost on them 
for the moment. Later, it is true, they 
would realize the meaning of what 
they had heard. Many years after- 
wards St. Peter was to write of it in 
his setond Epistle, as one of the great 
proofs of the divinity of His Master: 


For we have not been following arti- 
ficial fables in making known to you 
the coming and power of Our Lord 
Jesus Christ, but we were eye witnesses 
to His grandeur. For He received from 
God the Father honor and glory, when 
from out the majestic glory a voice 
came down to Him, speaking thus: 
This is My beloved Son, in Whom I 
am well pleased. And this voice we 
ourselves heard, when we were with 
Him on the holy mountain. 
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HEN they first awakened to 

the vision, however, they were 

only “dumbfounded.” They did rec- 

ognize Moses and Elias in some way: 

perhaps by divine revelation, or else 

by hearing them address each other, 

or hearing Christ address them, by 

name. 

Peter, thus dumbfounded, or as 

the Gospel puts it, “filled with awe,” 
utters his confused words: 


Lord, it is a good thing that we are 
here; 

let us build three shelters here; 

one for You, one for Moses, and one 
for Elias. 


It was a strange suggestion. It 
seems strange to us today, although 
we realize that we do not know the 
circumstances of St. Peter’s time, and 
the situations or settings to which 
these shelters referred. But it sound- 
ed strange to the apostles too; the 
Evangelist seems somehow to feel it 
necessary to give an explanation: 


Peter and his companions were in a 
deep sleep. They awakened to see His 
glory and that of the two with Him. 
And as they were getting ready to de- 
part, Peter called out to Jesus: “Mas- 
ter, it is a good thing that we are here; 
let us build three shelters here; one 
for You, and one for Moses, and one 
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for Elias.” He was overcome with awe, 
and so did not know what he should 
say, or what he was saying. 


“He did not know what he was 
saying;” just some confused words; 
and we should not put ourselves to 
special efforts in order to find some 
very pointed meaning in them. 


HIS much, however, we do 

know. The Jews had a celebra- 
tion called the Feast of Tabernacles, 
or Feast of Tents, when every house- 
holder built a tent, or a shelter, out 
of boughs of trees, and lived in it 
with his family for seven days. This 
was one of the very greatest of Jew- 
ish feasts, and a time of universal re- 
joicing. 

It is possible, then, that Peter, 
awakening to the brilliance of the 
Transfiguration, was reminded of the 
gay Jewish Feast of Tents; and see- 
ing Moses and Elias also present, 
was led to think that they had come 
on earth to join the Messias in a 
great military campaign. Hence the 
suggestion to build the shelters; some- 
thing connected with the Feast of 
Tents, and also a kind of field head- 
quarters for the conquering Messias 
and His staff. 

“It is a good thing that we are 
here.” Scholars argue as to whether 
this is the correct interpretation, or 
the more familiar one: “It is good 
for us to be here.” Peter’s generous 
nature would seem to be better re- 
flected in the one: “It is a good thing 
that we are here;” although it must 
be admitted that in this case, his 
wakefulness had not quite been keep- 
ing pace with his generosity. 
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UT the scene changes. Moses and 

Elias are not going to remain 

and plan battle strategy with Christ; 

instead, they begin to fade away in 

a cloud. This is how the Evangelists 
describe Scene IIT: 


Peter had hardly finished speaking 
when there came a cloud full of light, 
enveloping them. They saw them dis- 
appear in the cloud, and were terrified. 
And then a voice came sounding out 
of the cloud: “This is My Beloved Son, 
My Chosen One in Whom I am well 
pleased; listen to Him!” Hearing this, 
the disciples fell flat on their faces in 
terror. 


The cloud frightened the apostles, 
and the voice from the cloud still 
more. But they need not have been 
frightened. Both cloud and _ voice 
were friendly; both testified to their 
Master; both came from God. 


The cloud was nothing but a re- 
newal of the cloud that had come 
down upon the ark of the covenant, 
when Moses had finished its con- 
struction, as can be read in the Book 
of Exodus, chapter 40: 


When all things were perfected, the 
cloud covered the tabernacle of the 
testimony, and the glory of the Lord 
filled it. Neither could Moses go into 
the tabernacle of the covenant; the 
cloud covering all things, and the ma- 
jesty of the Lord shining, for the cloud 
had covered all. 


So too, when King Solomon com- 
pleted the building of the temple in 
Jerusalem, the 3rd Book of Kings, 
chapter 8, relates: 
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Now it came to pass, when the priests 
were come out of the sanctuary, that 
a cloud filled the house of the Lord. 
And the priests could not stand to min- 
ister, for the glory of the Lord had 
filled the house of the Lord. 


This cloud, a symbol of God’s 
special presence and favor, had a 
special name in Jewish tradition. It 
was, and still is, called the Shekinah. 


PPEARING as it did over 
Christ at the Transfiguration, it 
was God’s testimony that here was 
the Chosen One of the New Testa- 
ment, just as the Jewish people had 
been the chosen race of the Old Law, 
and had been signified as such by this 
very Shekinah. 

The apostles, however, were ter- 
rified by its appearance. Poor Peter, 
James, and John! First they sleep 
whilst Christ is transfigured, and 
awaken only to be vague and con- 
fused; then they are terrified by the 
Shekinah! Still, their very ineptitude 
bears witness to the truth of the story. 
If they had manufactured the account 
of the Transfiguration themselves, 
surely they would never have cast 
themselves in such hopelessly humili- 
ating roles. 

And when the thundering voice is 
heard from the Shekinah, their terror 
reaches its peak. “They fell flat on 
their faces.” 

But let us pause a moment on that 
voice; safe and far away, it need not 
terrify us like the apostles. Rather, it 
is an inspiration. For it reveals sev- 
eral facts that are completely divine. 
One is the fact that Christ Himself 
is perfectly divine. The next is the 
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fact that there are three Persons in 
God; another is that the Father loves 
His Son with infinite tenderness, to 
which is added a kind of terrible cor- 
ollary that He hates sin even more 
than He loves Christ, as will be ex- 
plained below. 

The divinity of Christ is plain 
enough: 


This is My Beloved Son! 
HE fact of the Three Persons in 


the Divine Trinity is also quite 
clear, once our attention has been 


called to it: The Father is speaking; 


the Son is the One spoken of; and 
the Holy Ghost is the divine good 
pleasure, or joy, or love, that sub- 
sists between the Father and the Son. 

The fact of the infinite love of the 
Father for Jesus Christ calls for a 
little further comment. 

The voice that came from the 
cloud sounded “tenderly in accents 
of thunder.” It frightened the apos- 
tles out of their wits; but it was a 
voice of tenderness nevertheless. 

For pause and consider. This thing 
of being “well-pleased,” just what 
did it mean? It meant, it could only 
mean, the attitude of infinite love 
and admiration and solicitude that 
God the Father had for His only Son. 
Only it was more than an “attitude.” 
It was a living thing; an infinitely vi- 
tal holy sigh of rapture, proceeding 
from the Father for the Son and 
from the Son for the Father. 


ARTHLY lovers are said to be 

two minds with a single thought, 

two hearts with a single beat, two 
loves with a single sigh. 
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But all earthly love is only a 
feeble spark from the infinite orig- 
inal flame, subsisting in the Holy 
Trinity. God the Father is life: the 
fulness of infinite vitality. God the 
Son is light: the brilliant blaze of 
knowledge by which the Father knows 
perfectly His infinite reality. God the 
Holy Ghost is love: proceeding from 
the Father and the Son as one single 
infinite living holy sigh (or Holy Spir- 
it) of love, He is the subsisting 
boundless love, or complacency, or 
“good pleasure” of the Father in the 
Son and the Son in the Father. 

Thus when the Father’s voice was 
heard on Thabor: 


This is My beloved Son, 
in Whom I am well pleased, 


He was describing not merely some 
formal external stamp of approval for 
Jesus Christ and His work. He was 
uttering, or breathing forth from the 
depths of the Godhead, that infinite- 
ly tender sigh of rapturous love which 
is the Holy Spirit or the Holy Ghost. 
“Tenderly in accents of thunder,” 
then, does well describe the mani- 
festation of such infinite complacen- 
cy; and the apostles did all that was 
humanly possible when in its pres- 
ence they “fell flat on their faces.” 


N O earthly mother ever felt for 
her infant child the way the 
heavenly Father felt on Thabor for 
Jesus Christ. All the mothers of his- 
tory together, with all their fondest 
admiration for their little children, 
all their tenderness, all their solici- 
tude, absorption, high hopes and 
plans, are a shadow, a finite reflec- 
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tion, of the absolutely infinite ten- 
derness and solicitude of God the 
Father for God the Son. 

And that leads to the “terrible cor- 
ollary” about mortal sin. 

On Thabor, Christ saw His Father 
bend over Him with infinite tender- 
ness. On Calvary, when He looked to 
heaven out of His agony for that 
same tenderly loving Father, heaven 
was blank. 


My God, my God, 
Why hast Thou forsaken Me? 


The distance, the difference, be- 
tween Thabor and Calvary is infin- 
ite. And the name of that distance is 
mortal sin. God loved His Son with 
infinite love. But when He saw Him 
laden with mortal sin, even though 
not His own, He turned His back 
upon Him and let Him die alone in 
agony in the dark. 

On Thabor, however, the hour for 
that divine testimony to the malice of 
mortal sin had not yet come. On 
Thabor the Father could give free 
reign to the infinite tenderness of His 
heart: 


This is My beloved Son, 
in Whom I am well pleased. 


But then He went on to add some- 
thing new; something for all the 
world to hear: 


Listen to Him! 


It was like the voice of doom. In 
fact, it actually was a warning for 
Judgment Day. On that day, the 
whole world will find itself divided 
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into the two great final classes of 
society: those who listened to Jesus 
Christ, and those who did not. 


HIS was the high point of the 
entire drama of the Transfig- 
uration. As if with this tremendous 
command its purpose had been ac- 
complished, there succeeded upon 
the echoes of the thunderous voice a 
complete peace and quiet. 


Then Jesus came and touched them. 

“Get up,” He said; “do not be afraid.” 

They looked up, and saw no one, but 
only Jesus. 


It is Scene Four. Everything is as 
it was before the Transfiguration be- 
gan. The night of glory and terror is 
past; the day is dawning in the east. 
“Do not be afraid,” said Jesus, as on 
other occasions when kindness had 
to temper the fearfulness of divine 
manifestations. “They looked up, they 
saw no one, but only Jesus.” The 
moment of His allowing nature to 
take its course was over; divine na- 
ture was once more concealed be- 
neath the trappings of humanity. 
Never again on this earth was that 
glory to be seen in His human form, 
not even after His resurrection; not 
until the day when “He will come 
again to judge the living and the 
dead.” 


+ 


UIETLY then, as the new day 

breaks, Jesus comes down the 
mountain with Peter, James and 
John. This is the Epilogue, the after- 
math of the glory. But it too has its 
own intriguing mystery. 
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KNIGHTS OF THE VIATICUM 


Buenos Aires has inaugurated a 
unique service. Throughout the night 
two men sit by a telephone waiting 
to speed a priest to a dying person in 
any section of the city. They are 
members of the Brotherhood of the 
Knights of the Viaticum. In shifts of 
two, they man a central telephone 
exchange which enables them to con- 
tact a priest quickly in the parish of 
a sick person. And, if necessary, the 
Knights supply an automobile to car- 
ry the priest on his errand of mercy. 


The Sentinel 


POPPIOPIO DOD ODO D ODIO DOOD DOOD ODOOOS 


Whilst they were coming down the 
mountain Jesus gave them strict orders: 
“Do not tell anyone what you have 
seen, until the Son of Man is risen 
from the dead.” 


It was a new puzzle for the al- 
ready over-puzzled apostles. “Do not 
tell:” but why not? The grandest 
thing they ever saw, the moment of 
Messianic glory for which they had 
been waiting all their lives, and their 
nation had been waiting all through 
history; and now: “Do not tell!” And 
then that still stranger thing: “Do not 
tell until the Son of Man is risen from 
the dead.” Why from the dead? Why 
die, or talk of dying, after the glory 
of the Transfiguration? 

Mystery, or at least challenge, is 
there also for others than the apos- 
tles. Why did Our Lord forbid them 
to tell the world about the Transfig- 
uration? 

Because He loved His cross. For 
the same reason that prompted His 
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action after the multiplication of the 
loaves, when the crowd would have 
come to take Him by force and make 
Him King, and “He fled to the moun- 
tain Himself alone.” For the same 
reason that He told Peter in the Gar- 
den of Olives: “Put your sword back 
in its scabbard. The chalice which 
My Father has given Me, shall I not 
drink it?” The Transfiguration had 
been a promise, not the real thing. 
The real thing, the eternal Kingdom 
and Kingship, was to come not by 
the easy way of violence or show, but 
by the hard way of the cross. 


NE final interesting or challeng- 
ing note: “Until the Son of Man 
is risen from the dead.” The term 


“Son of Man” is a Hebrew idiom 
equivalent to our phrase “Human 
Being.” But is it not strange that 
Christ should be speaking of “The 
Human Being” doing this divine thing 
of “rising from the dead?” And it is 
not the only time, either. On other 
occasions He spoke of the Human 
Being having “power on earth to 
forgive sins;” or the Human Being 
“seated at the right hand of power 
of God, and coming in the clouds of 
heaven.” 


It is one of the paradoxical free- 
doms of Jesus Christ, to talk in this 
way. And in any case, it is a true way 
of talking: He is the same divine Per- 
son, whether acting in His divine or 
His human nature. 


IF YOU CHANGE YOUR ADDRESS 


Please notify us promptly of your change of address giving both your old 
and new address. It makes it easy for our office if you cut your stenciled 
address from the rear cover of one of your issues of The Liguorian and send 
it in when asking for a change of address. Notify us by the tenth of the 
month if your copy for that month has not been delivered. 





LIGUORIAN BINDERS 


We have had hard-cover binders made to order for holding 12 copies 
of THE LIGUORIAN in a single volume. Anyone can insert the issues in the 
binder. Those who preserve their copies of THE LiGuorIAN for reference will 
find the binders very handy, with the index always at the end of the Decem- 
ber issue. Order binders from THE LIGUORIAN, Liguori, Mo., at $2.50 each. 
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POINTED 
PARAGRAPHS 


Independence Day 


In the world of politics, govern- 
ment and civil rights no day has ever 
had greater significance than the day 
on which was signed the Declaration 
of Independence, July 4th, 1776. 

The Declaration of Independence 
was a proclamation against injustice 
and tyranny, against the reduction of 
free men to voiceless wards of the 
state, against a tendency on the part 
of government to underestimate the 
dignity of man and to blur in man 
the image of God. 

However, the founding fathers of 
the United States had no intention of 
making the citizens of the new coun- 
try “independent” of all authority 
when they drew up their celebrated 
declaration of independence. Such an 
intention would have begotten an- 
archy. No country, no true freedom 
could ever have been born of an- 
archy. Citizens of the United States 
would always owe allegiance to God 
and to all justly constituted civil 
authority. Nor would freedom mean 
that the citizens would be free to 
plot against and to destroy the coun- 
try that won for them their freedom. 

Neither did the signers of the Dec- 
laration of Independence have any 
intention of so completely separating 
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church and state that the government 
would not be allowed to acknowledge 
the fact that such a thing as a church 
existed. The thought of making man 
independent of religion was farthest 
from their minds when they pro- 
claimed man’s independence of a for- 
eign tyrannical government. 

All Americans should often read 
the Declaration of Independence. But 
the Americans who should read it 
oftener than all the others are those 
who support Communism while re- 
maining American citizens, and those 
who insist on making colored people 
second-class citizens. And it would 
not do a bit of harm if another group 
of people studied the document on 
which American freedom is founded, 
namely, those who permit children 
going to one school (public) to ride 
on tax-supported buses while they 
forbid children going to another 
school (Catholic) to enjoy the same 
privilege. 


Hints for the Wedding 


Most readers of our diocesan 
weeklies will recognize the name of 
Monsignor Irving De Blanc. He is 
the national director of the Family 
Life section of the National Catholic 
Welfare Conference. Msgr. De Blanc 
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writes a weekly column which ap- 
pears in many Catholic papers. Re- 
cently he devoted his column to a 
list of suggestions to help the engaged 
plan their weddings along genuine 
spiritual lines, instead of conforming 
slavishly to the pagan customs and 
fashions of the age. 


His suggestions struck us as both 
worthwhile and practical; here some 
of them are repeated for those who 
may have missed their original pre- 
sentation. 

Have a suitable motto engraved 
inside the wedding rings, for exam- 
ple “United in Christ,” or “Pray, 
Love, Work Together.” 

Ask the priest if you may furnish 
the bell to be used at the nuptial 
Mass, and also, perhaps, the ‘corpor- 
al on which the sacred Host will rest. 
Then afterwards you can reclaim 
these articles, using the corporal for 
sick calls in the home, and keeping 
the bell, suitably engraved, as a re- 
minder of the blessings of the wed- 
ding day. 

Booklets with the nuptial Mass 
liturgy in English should be made 
available for all attendants at the 
wedding and for relatives and close 
friends. 


A closed retreat on a weekend 
shortly prior to the wedding is cer- 
tainly in order and of great useful- 
ness for both bride and bridegroom. 

Let the wedding invitations be giv- 
en a Catholic wording, with mention 
of the Mass which should form part 
of every Catholic wedding. 

Discuss thoroughly the situation of 
the photographers at Mass, conform- 
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ing, of course, to the pastor’s rules in 
this matter. Don’t let the picture-tak- 
ers get out of hand, thus detracting 
from the sacredness of the occasion. 

In choosing the wedding music, 
don’t try to bypass the ‘standards of 
good taste set up by the Church. Al- 
most universally now these standards 
exclude the Lohengrin Wedding 
March, Dearly Beloved, I Love You 
Truly, and others of that stamp. 

Let the wedding rehearsal be re- 
spectful and quiet. 

Press releases on the wedding 
should have a spiritual note, with- 
out nine-tenths of them being devot- 
ed to a description of dress. 

The offering by the bride of the 
bouquet she carries to the Blessed 
Virgin Mary after the wedding Mass 
is a beautiful custom. 

Bride and groom on their honey- 
moon should if possible visit some 
place of pilgrimage, to ask a bless- 
ing on their married life. There also 
they might pledge themselves to the 
recitation of the family rosary. 


What's Wrong with 
Sizzlemanship? 


Glancing through a book catalogue 
the other day, we noticed a group of 
book titles which reflected a rather 
disturbing aspect of this nation’s eco- 
nomic way of life. The catalogue, is- 
sued by one of the major book pub- 
lishers, had a section called Selling, 
and following are a few of the titles 
under that heading: 

How To Talk Your Way to 
Success 

How To Turn Your Ability into 
Cash 
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How To Hold and Develop a 
Customer 
Secrets of Closing Sales 
Tested Techniques of Overcom- 
ing Sales Resistance 
How To Make Your Sales Sizzle 
in 17 Days 
Sizzlemanship a 
The disturbing facto: reflected by 
these titles, it seems to us, is the al- 
most mystical fervor and rapture with 
which salesmanship is regarded. It is 
almost as if the selling of goods to a 
customer is the chief end and pur- 
pose of life. The need of the prospec- 
tive customer, his ability to pay for 
the article, even the intrinsic worth 
of the article, these are not the con- 
cern of the salesman. His job is to get 
out there and hook the customer, 
break down his sales resistance, talk 
him into a buying mood, and then 
land him with a tested technique of 
closing the deal. If the salesman does 
this often enough and hard enough 
and successfully enough, he will be 
regarded as a sizzling salesman by 
his company. No man could want a 
higher accolade than that. 


Now we have no intention of con- 
demning the capitalistic system in 
itself. It has indeed brought much to 
the world in the way of material ad- 
vances. Nevertheless, we must con- 
fess that “sizzlemanship” strikes us 
as a Shallow, artificial and false ideal. 
The trade of the salesman is an hon- 
orable one, but not if he allows it to 
warp his perspective on life so that 
selling things becomes life’s main 
purpose. “Seek first the kingdom of 
heaven,” Christ said, “and all these 
things shall be added to you.” 
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Anyone who tries to reverse that 
saying, and put the kingdom of heav- 
en in a secondary place, risks two 
valuable gains. He risks his peace of 
mind in this life, for peace of mind 
rests on something far more profound 
than a month’s or a year’s selling. 
And he risks also the loss of his soul 
in eternity, even though he might be 
the most successful salesman who 
ever lived. 

“For what will it profit a man if 
he gains the whole world, and suffers 
the loss of his soul?” 


Portrait of a Missioner 


A recent issue of Worldmission, 
Bishop Sheen’s quarterly magazine of 
missionary science, carried a touch- 
ing article entitled Description of a 
Missioner By One. Its author was 
Bishop James E. Walsh, intrepid 
Maryknoll prelate who is one of Red 
China’s last prisoners in Shanghai. 

Bishop Walsh’s article was realistic, 
in the sense that it disposed of the 
false idea of romance and glamour 
and manifold easy conversions which 
some people suppose accompany the 
missioner’s work. 

“The task of the missioner is to 
go to a place where he is not wanted, 
to sell a pearl whose value, although 
of great price, is not recognized, to 
people who are determined not to ac- 
cept it, even as a gift.” 

This is the missioner’s greatest 
cross as he lives among an alien and 
pagan people. But there are a host 
of smaller crosses as well. The value 
of time and the virtue of promptness 
are unknown concepts to the people 
he must work with, and he must ad- 
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just his life to theirs if he hopes to 
win their confidence. Travel offers 
a continual strain on his patience. 
Boats and trains are seldom on time; 
often have no set time to be on. 
Nothing can be quite so depressing 
as endless hours of indefinite waiting 
at wharves, garages and railway sta- 
tions. 

Meanwhile the language (Bishop 
Walsh of course is speaking of China) 
is enough to try the stoutest soul and 
glibbest tongue. He must try to ad- 
just himself to dozens of dialects as 
he travels around, trying to preserve 
his kindness and gentleness even while 
he realizes that, because of his im- 
perfect grasp of the native tongue, 
he is being robbed and fooled right 
and left by his servants, his Chris- 
tians, his pagans, everybody. 

Bishop Walsh asks the question: 
Is it possible, then, for a man to be 
a good missioner without being a 
saint? His answer is that it would 
take an exceedingly clever man, so 
clever indeed that he probably does 
not exist. The wonder of it is that 
God can use blundering humans, 
without any special talents, to win 
new sectors for Christ, when mere 
worldly wisdom would judge them in- 
capable of any success at all. 

Bishop Walsh’s concluding words 
are thought-provoking for all mis- 
sioners and for those who back them 
up at home: When God fashioned 
the missioner into the weak and stu- 
pid creature he is, and then sent him 
out as a child to do a man’s work, 
He thereby sentenced him to sanctity. 
This is at once the easiest and the 
only way for the missioner to reach 
his goal. 
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From America to Rome 


We have received many beautiful 
and uplifting religious observances 
from Rome. It is no small satisfac- 
tion to see that Rome has received 
one from us. 

It was an American and a ccnvert 
at Graymoor, New York, who began 
the Chair of Unity Octave. Burning 
with zeal to see all men united in 
the one fold under the one Shepherd, 
he induced his companioss to join 
him in an octave—eight days of pray- 
er—for this intention. He chose the 
eight days from the Feast of the 
Chair of Peter to the Feast of the 
Conversion of St. Paul. Soon the 
practice spread. He founded the or- 
der of the Fathers of the Atonement, 
and they carried the practice to the 
ends of the earth. 

This year the octave was observed 
in all the churches of Rome. At the 
Gesu a different Cardinal celebrat- 
ed each day. On the day d:voted 
particularly to prayer for unity of 
faith in America, the students of the 
North American College served at 
the altar, filled the offices of deacon 
and subdeacon and sang the re- 
sponses. The Pope himself offered a 
special Mass for unity. 


+ + 





An optimist is a hopeful guy 
Possessed with the delusion 
That the end of a speech is drawing 
nigh 
When the speaker says, “In conclu- 
sion.” 
Quote 
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EXCERPTS FROM THE WRITINGS OF ST. ALPHONSUS 
Selected and Edited by John P. Schaefer, C.SS.R. 
EXPLANATION OF THE PRAYERS OF THE MASS (Cont.) 


4. The Canon (Cont.) 


The words of consecration are tak- 
en from St. Matthew’s Gospel: This 
is My body. They need no explana- 
tion, for they themselves declare the 
mystery which has been accomplish- 
ed, namely, the change of the bread 
into the body of Jesus Christ. 

The words embraced by the 
Church for the consecration of the 
chalice are as follows: For this is the 
chalice of My blood of the new and 
eternal testament, the mystery of 
faith, which shall be shed for you, 
and for many, to the remission of 
sins. These words the Church has 
taken from different texts of the Gos- 
pel, partly from St. Luke, partly 
from St. Matthew. St. Luke saying: 
“This is the chalice, the new testa- 
ment in My blood, which shall be 
shed for you.” St. Matthew: “For this 
is My blood of the new testament 
which shall be shed for many unto 
the remission of sins.” 


The word, everlasting, is found in 
St. Paul, “In the blood of the ever- 
lasting testament.” The other words, 
mystery of faith, the Roman cate- 
chism declares are taught by sacred 
tradition, which is the guardian of 
Catholic truths. This divine mystery 
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is called the mystery of faith, to re- 
veal that in the reality of the blood of 
Jesus Christ our faith shines forth in 
a remarkable manner and triumphs 
over all the difficulties that may be 
raised by human reason, for here we 
see one thing and believe another. 


Innocent III adds that the words 
which we read in the Canon were re- 
ceived from Jesus Christ by the 
Apostles who transmitted them to 
their successors. The Roman Cate- 
chism explains that the words of con- 
secration should be understood in 
this manner: It is My blood which is 
contained in the chalice of the new 
testament. This means that men no 
longer receive the figure of the blood 
of Jesus Christ, as was the case in 
the old law, but they really receive 
the true blood of the new testament. 

The words, for you and for many, 
are employed to distinguish the vir- 
tue of the blood of Jesus Christ from 
its fruits. For the blood of our 
Saviour is of sufficient value to save 
all men, but its fruits are applicable 
only to a certain number. As theol- 
ogians explain, this precious blood 
is, in itself, sufficient to save all men; 
but, on our part, it effectually does 
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not save all—it saves only those who 
cooperate with grace. 

The consecration of the Mass is 
followed by the elevation of the host 
and the chalice. This custom was in- 
troduced at the beginning of the 
twelfth century when the heresy of 
Berengarius attacked the truth of the 
Eucharist. It was at the same time 
that the custom of the ringing of the 
bell was introduced. The same truth 
is again professed at the second ele- 
vation before the Pater noster when 
the priest says, all honor and glory. 


As often as you do these things, 
you shall do them in remembrance 
of Me. After the two consecrations 
the priest repeats the words of Jesus 
Christ, whereby He commanded His 
Apostles and their successors to do 
what He Himself had just done, in 
memory of His passion. 

Wherefore, O Lord .. . calling to 
mind .. . Here the priest recalls the 
passion of Our Lord, His resurrec- 
tion and ascension. He offers the 
consecrated victim to the divine ma- 
jesty in the name of the whole 
Church, calling it a pure Host, ex- 
empt from every sin; holy, for it is 
united with divinity in the person of 
the Word; immaculate, that is with- 
out any stain; then adding, the holy 
bread of eternal life and the chalice 
of everlasting salvation. 


While pronouncing these words he 
blesses the bread and the chalice with 
the sign of the cross. Luther ridi- 
culed the Roman Church for this 
action, asking how the priest could 
bless Jesus Christ, how the creature 
could bless the Creator. It is not by 
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his own authority, nor in his own 
name that the priest blesses the Host, 
but in the name and by the authority 
of the eternal Father, Who alone can 
bless Jesus Christ as man and as vic- 
tim. This is the explanation of In- 
nocent III. St. Thomas explains the 
action differently, saying that after 
the consecration the priest makes the 
sign of the cross not to bless, but 
only to remind us of the power of the 
cross and of the death of Our Lord. 


Upon which vouchsafe to look .. . 
The priest asks Almighty God to ac- 
cept this sacrifice with pleasure, just 
as He accepted the offerings of Abel, 
the sacrifice of Abraham, and that of 
Melchisedech. In recalling the sacri- 
fices of these three, we regard less 
the value of the things offered than 
the sanctity of those who offered. If 
God, therefore, because of their 
sanctity received their sacrifice with 
favor how much more should not 
the sacrifice of the Saint of saints, 
Our Lord Jesus Christ, please Him! 
The Church makes special mention 
of these sacrifices for they represent 
in an excellent manner the sacrifice 
of Jesus Christ. 


We most humbly beseech Thee . . . 
Thus the priest continues humbly to 
ask the Saviour that the consecrated 
Host be presented to His divine ma- 
jesty through the hands of His holy 
Angel, that all who are about to re- 
ceive the body and blood of His ador- 
able Son may be filled with blessings 
and heavenly gifts through the merits 
of Jesus Christ. In speaking here of 
the Angel St. Thomas says that the 
priest speaks for the Church, asking 
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that the Angel who presides at the 
divine mysteries may present to God 
the prayers of the celebrant and of 
the people. 


Be mindful, O Lord . . . Here the 
priest asks the Lord to remember 
His servants who have passed to the 
other life, to grant them a place of 
refreshment, light and peace through 
the merits of Jesus Christ. When the 
charity of the souls departing this life 
is not sufficient to purify them, the 
fire of purgatory will supply this de- 
fect. But the charity of the Saviour 
supplies it best by means of the 
Eucharistic sacrifice, which procures 
for these holy souls a great mitigation 
of their sufferings and often deliver- 
ance from their torments. The Coun- 
cil of Trent says: “The souls de- 
tained in purgatory are helped by the 
suffrages of the faithful, but princi- 
pally by the acceptable sacrifice of 
the altar.” 


And to us sinners . . . Now the 
Church prays for sinners that God 
may, in His mercy, permit them to 
enjoy the society of the saints. She 
asks this grace through the merits of 
Jesus Christ. 


The Church then adds: By whom, 
O Lord, Thou dost always create .. . 
By the Word You have created this 
bread and wine, and now, by the 
same Word, you have sanctified 
them by reserving them for the sac- 
rifice. You have quickened them by 
changing them into the body and 
blood of Jesus Christ. You have 
blessed them and transformed them 
into a source of benediction for the 
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Church of Christ. And, finally, You 
have given us all these good things 
by distributing them to the faithful in 
Holy Communion. 

All these favors the Church asks 
through the merits of Jesus Christ: 
Per ipsum, that is, through Him; cum 
ipso, in union with our Saviour; in 
ipso, in Him as the members are in 
the body, for God recognizes as His 
own only those who are united with 
Jesus Christ. 


BRIDLE FOR THE TONGUE 


| 
| 
Office and factory workers in a 
| group of the big steel mills in Bilbao, 
I Spain, have an added reason to watch 
their speech. Swear words or any 
| form of bad language means a fine. 
| It all began when the workers of the 
| Altos Hornos de Vizcaya, Ltd., which 
| operates a chain of foundries along 
the shore front, agreed to set up a 
| “penitential bank” to discourage in- 
| decent or profane language. What the 
| bank collects goes to charity. 
: The system works two ways. A 
| white collar worker or foundry hand 
| who ordinarily keeps guard on his 
| tongue pays a fine any time he forgets 
| himself. But workers who are found 
to be habitually careless in their 1 
| speech are given a “check book.” Each 
| time they offend, they are obliged to 
| sign a check, and at the end of the 
| month they have to make good on the ; 
signed checks. 
The pay-off to charity comes once | 
| a month when a religious of the 
I Brothers of St. John of God calls to 
collect the money paid into the bank. | 
| He turns it over to the home and 
clinic operated by the Brotherhood 
in nearby Santurce. 
| 
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Happy Married Life Lester M. Dooley, S.V.D. 

This is another of the Catholic books on marriage, the 
preparation and actual living of the sacrament of Matri- 

mony. Practical points are made with the help of illustrations 

and anecdotes, and liberal use is made of quotations from 

© other books and pamphlets. The basic elements of the prep- 
aration and the living together in marriage are explained 

in a modern, idealistic and yet practical way. A good book 


for the engaged as well as the married. 


(Miramar Books, $3.25.) 


The Rhythm Way to Family Happiness 
John P. Murphy, M.D. 
John D. Laux, MLE. 
This is a very practical and simple book for those who 
wish to follow the rhythm way in their marriage. The theory 
is explained in a very brief yet clear fashion as is also the 
opinion of the Catholic Church on the use of the method. 
For our readers it might be well to mention the three con- 
ditions outlined by Pope Pius XII as necessary to permit the 
use of the rhythm method: 1. Mutual agreement of the hus- 
band and wife; 2. The use of the rhythm can not be an 
occasion of sin for the husband or wife; 3. There must be a 
serious medical, eugenic, economic or social reason. The 
authors stress the fact that there is always irregularity in 
the cycle which is a normal variation and doesn't hinder 
the safe use of the system. The detailed charts leave no 
figuring to be done and are so detailed that they will be 
of use for many years. For those who seek a clear explana- 
tion of the system as well as a very practical chart this book 

is definitely recommended. 

(Practical Publishers, $3.00.) 
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Chaucer G. K. Chesterton 


Any one who knows the late G. K. Chesterton would never 
expect to read a biography of Chaucer when they pick up 
this present volume. The many-faceted mind of Chesterton 
was incapable of presenting anything as simple as an ordi- 
nary biography. Those who wish to know the facts about 
Chaucer and his work will have to look elsewhere; those 

®@ who wish to know the meaning of Chaucer’s life and the 
lessons of Chaucer for modern man will do well to read and 
study this book by Chesterton. The author views Chaucer 
as the exemplification of the balanced order and vigorous 
thinking of the medieval time. Excellent for lovers of Chester- 
ton as well as for those of the newer generation who might 
never know him who can be called one of the greatest 
converts of his or any age. 


(Sheed and Ward, $3.50.) 


Cross Roads George B. Gerner 


Cross Roads is a first novel by a Catholic Army Chaplain, 
Major George B. Gerner. It is the story of two professional 
prize fighters, their friendship, their rivalry and the attain- 
ment of their respective vocations in life. The setting is the @ 
cattle country of the Northwest and the atmosphere as well 
as the plot is distinctively Catholic. This simple tale will 
make its greatest appeal to the young reader. 
(Academy Library Guild, $3.00.) 


The Sacraments; Our Lady of Fatima 


The comic-book format has become very popular in the 
Catholic field. Father Demetrius Manousous, O.F.M., Cap., 
the author of the popular comic-book explanation of the 
Mass has turned his talents and the artistic abilities of 
Pranas Lape and Addison Burbank to the presentation of 
The Sacraments. It traces the life of a young boy from bap- 
tism through to the adoption and fulfillment of the sacra- 
mental vocations of marriage or the priesthood. Intended 

e for the child in the upper grades of high school it is an extra- 
ordinarily valuable booklet for the parent, whether a cradle- 
Catholic or a convert. This booklet can be recommended to 
all with the assurance that they will learn much more about 
the sacramental life that God wishes them to lead. 

Our Lady of Fatima is a good pictorial presentation of the 
well known story. Both children and adults will like this 
easy-to-read booklet. 

(Catechetical Guild, The Sacraments, $.25 
Our Lady of Fatima, $.15.) 
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Questions and Answers Cecily Hastings 


As a Catholic Evidence Guild speaker and associate 
editor of the Catholic Herald in London, Miss Hastings has 
been in close contact with the problems of non-Catholics. 
Her book, Questions and Answers is a selection from the 
material that appeared in her column in the paper. The 
questions are common ones and the answers are courteous 
and clear. The first section of the book is an outline of the 
nature of the Church as the one Church of Christ. Good for 
the convert as well as the born Catholic for further under- 
standing of the Faith. 

(Sheed and Ward, $3.00.) 


I’ll Die Laughing Joseph T. McGloin, S.J. 





The word Jesuit has a particular fascination for many 
people. To some it has its proper meaning: a member of 
one of the greatest religious orders in the Catholic Church; 
to others it denotes a crafty schemer who is spying or work- 
ing underground for the Vatican. 

But a veteran Jesuit priest, Father Joseph T. McGloin, gives 
a true picture of Jesuit life in his book, I'll Die Laughing. He 
gives an interesting and pleasant breakdown of the fifteen 
post-high school years that go into the making of a Jesuit. 
Described in order are the novitiate of two years; the days 
of the basic training; the two years of the juniorate devoted 
to the study of the classics; the three years of philosophy 
which are followed by three years of teaching in a high 
school of the order. The last four years before ordination 
are spent in the study of theology. The final year, the ter- 
tianship, is devoted to an intensification of the spiritual life. 

The book is liberally sprinkled with amusing anecdotes 
whose full significance can be enjoyed by the religious. 
But the humor is of general enough interest to bring amuse- 
ment to all readers. Even though the reader might not go 
so far as to die of laughter he will have some moments of 
quiet as well as loud laughter. 

(Bruce, $2.75.) 





I Go to Mass; The Child Jesus; | Want to Be Good; 
The Rosary 


These four coloring books for children are well done both 
in pictures and text. The front cover is very attractively done 
in color. Books for the instruction and entertainment of the 
young. 

(Catechetical Guild, $.15 each) 
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Saint Thomas Aquinas G. K. Chesterton 


Over twenty years ago Chesterton set out to write “a 
popular sketch of a great historical character who ought 
to be more popular.” His purpose was a very modest one: 
“Its aim will be achieved if it leads those who have hard- 
ly even heard of St. Thomas Aquinas to read about him in 
better books.” But Chesterton, as usual, wrote a book that 
was hailed on all sides by both the amateur and profes- 
sional philosopher as an excellent study of St. Thomas. The 

@ judgment of the professional philosopher is summed up in 
the preface by Anton Pegis: “In writing his St. Thomas he 
(Chesterton) succeeded in presenting the life and the age 
of the Angelic Doctor with the simple and sure master 
strokes that have been the despair of professional students 
of St. Thomas. And when the artist says in ten pages what 
the historian or the scholar says laboriously in a volume, 
‘what comment is possible? . . . Chesterton's St. Thomas is 
not only an authentic picture of the man; it remains, along- 
side many otherwise good books, the best introduction to 
the mind and heart of the Angelic Doctor.” 


(Image Books, 75c) 


Confirmation Stories S.N.D. 


The Sister of Notre Dame who wrote various books of ® 
stories for first communicants has written these stories for 
those about to be confirmed. Simple stories with a moral. 


(Herder, $1.75.) 


Albert M. Weiss, O.P. 
The Christian Life Sister M. Fulgence, O.P. 
(Translator) 


At the beginning of the twentieth century the attack upon 
the Church was made by the Rationalists, who denied super- 
natural knowledge of Faith, as well as supernatural life of 
grace. One of the ablest defenders of the supernatural was 
the German Dominican, Father Albert M. Weiss, whose 

@ monumental “Apology of Christianity” was an able refuta- 
tion of the Rationalists. Part of the volume of this work has 
been translated as The Christian Life. As would be expected 
of a defense of the supernatural, this book stresses the super- 
natural character of the life of a Christian, as well as the 
fact that the supernature always builds on nature. Another 
fine volume in the Cross and Crown Series of Spirituality. 

(Herder, $2.95.) 
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LUCID INTERVALS 





“Why are you beating up this boy?” 
queried the gentleman who had rescued a 
child from two other youngsters. 

“Because he makes mistakes in arith- 
metic,” they answered. 

“But that’s none of your business,” he 
replied. 

“Oh, yes it is,” was the comeback. “He 
lets us copy his papers.” 

oe 

Two motorists met on a bridge too nar- 
row for two cars to pass. 

“I never back up for an idiot,” yelled 
one driver. 

“That’s all right,” said the other as he 
shifted into reverse, “I always do.” 

e 

Tessie: “What is your brother in col- 
lege?” 

Jessie: “He’s a half-back.” 

Tessie: “I mean in his studies.” 

Jessie: “Oh, in his studies he’s away 
back.” 

© 

The little woman had spent the whole 
afternoon in a real effort to balance up 
her checkbook. When her husband came 
home, she handed him four neatly typed 
sheets, with items and cost in their respec- 
tive columns. He read them over carefully: 
Milkman, $11.25, cleaners, $4.67, and so 
on. Everything was clear except one item 
at the end: ESP $24.49. 

Warily he asked: “What does ESP 
mean?” 

She explained: “Error some place.” 

6 

Choir Master: “Where did you learn to 
sing?” 

Singer: “I graduated from the corre- 
spondence school of music.” 

Choir Master: “You must have missed 
getting a lot of your mail.” 
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A teacher in the Blue Ridge Mountains 
of Virginia had always tried to impress 
the virtue of honesty upon his students. 
One day he asked them to note on their 
papers that they had neither given nor re- 
ceived help in their examinations. 

One little girl handed in her paper with 
this frank comment: 

“I haven’t received no help in this exam, 
and God knows I couldn’t give any.” 


The ticket agent was just a little tired 
of the wise guys and their jokes about 
rocket tickets to the moon. 

He waited his time — and the proper 
season — for his perfect squelch. 

“Sorry, sir,” he answered the next ap- 
plicant, “but all flights are cancelled for 
the next few days. The moon is full right 
now.” 


The city man was vacationing in the 
country. 

“Man, but it’s peaceful out here,” he 
exulted. “It’s so peaceful and quiet, that 
even the people around here seem to be 
soft-spoken.” 

“Reckon that ain’t the reason, though,” 
drawled the farmer. “Land’s so pore 
*round here, you can’t even raise your 
voice.” 


“Pull over, mister,” said the traffic of- 
ficer, “you haven’t got a tail light.” 

The motorist was so visibly dismayed 
that the policeman said: 

“Oh, don’t get so disturbed about just 
a tail light.” 

“It’s not the tail light,” replied the man. 
“What became of my trailer?” 
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BEST SELLERS 


A Moral Evaluation of Current Books, Published at the University of Scranton, Pa. 


I. Suitable for general reading: 

The Grass is Never Greener—Allen 

The Lenient Beast—Brown 

Seven Stars for Catfish Bend—Burhan 

Deliver Us from Evil—Dooley 

The Wilson Reader—Farmer 

Himalayan Tea Garden—Fletcher 

The Popes on Youth—Fullam 

The Seven Deadly Sins—Graham 

Captain of the Queens—Grattidge 

The Man in the Iron Lung—Hawkins 
& Lomask 

Robert E. Lee—Miers 

A Jefferson Profile—Padover 

The Priestly Heart—Sheehy 

Brief Authority—Stanton 

Everyday Etiquette—Vanderbilt 

Canary Island Adventure—Walter 

The Miracle of World War Il—Walton 

McGillicuddy McGotham—Wibberley 

The Popes—A radi 

Richard Raynal, Solitary—Benson 

The Birth of Britain—Churchill 

The Angel Spreads Her Wings— 
Garrison 

Saturday Evening Post Stories: 1955— 
Hibbs 

H.R.H.: The Story of Philip Duke of 
Edinburgh—Hilton 

A Question of Queens—/nnes 

This is Nixon—Keogh 

The Judas Figures—Lindop 

Position Unknown—Mackersey 

The Seven File—McGivern 

Two Rubles to Times Square— 
Richards 

Devil’s Power—Rushton 

Wanted for Murder—Rutledge 

The Second “America” Book of Verse 
—Tobin 

As I See India—Trumbull 

Saint Pius X—Von Matt & Vian 

Spotlight on Asia—Wint 

Treasure Cruise—Wylie 


II. Suitable only for adults: 


A. Because of advanced style and contents: 


Democracy and Dictatorship—Barbu 

The Golden Years—Collins 

The Beauty-Queen Killer—Creasey 

The Theme is Freedom—Dos Passos 

The Blonde Cried Murder—Halliday 

A Perfect Woman—Hartley 

The Heel of Spring—Rooney 

The Consul’s Wife—Shirer 

Arthritis and Common Sense— 
Alexander 

Kipling: A Selection of His Stories 
and Poems—Beecroft 

The Right to Know—Cooper 

Mussolini: Twilight and Fall— 
Dombrowski 

A Flag for the Matabele—Gibbs 

Every Other Bed—Gorman 

Return to Power—Horne 

Girl in May—Marshall 

The Power Elite—Mills 

Maude Adams: An Intimate Portrait 
—Robbins 

Catholic Companion to the Bible— 
Woods 


. Because of immoral incidents which do 


not, however, invalidate the book 
as a whole: 
The Sleepless Moon—Bates 
Wine for the Living—Hagopian 
Bang the Drums Slowly—Harris 
Omnibus—March 
The Girl with the Swansdown Seat— 
Pearl 
Roll Back the Sky—Taylor 
Squadron Airborne—Trevor 
An End to Dying—Astrachan 
The Empire—De Mare 
A Season to Beware—Du Bois 
Ruby McCollum—Huie 
Fabulous Valley—Parker 
The Power—Robinson 
Lazarus in Vienna—Slote 
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If you like THE LIGUORIAN, give some of your friends 
| or relatives the opportunity of liking it too. They may want 
| to order a subscription for themselves. 
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: If you would like to have a single complimentary copy 
: of THE LIGUORIAN mailed to some of your relatives or 


' friends, just write their names and addresses in the space 
- below and mail to — 


THE LIGUORIAN 
Box 36 
Liguori, Missouri 


Please send a complimentary copy of THE LIGUORIAN to: 








